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REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN 
(Concluded from p. 143.) 

I ought not to omit to mention that, some time 
after his return to England, Mr. Boucher received 
a pension from our Government as some com- 
pensation for the loss of his preferment, besides 
other compensation for the loss of his property in 
America. 

“ To Colonel George Washington. 
“ The Lodge, Aug. 6th, 1775. 

“Dear Sir,—I thought it far from the least pleasing 
circumstance attending my removal hither that it placed 
me in your immediate neighbourhood. For having now 
been happy in your acquaintance several years, I could 
not help considering myself, nor indeed help hoping that 
I was considered by you, as an old friend ; and of course 
I counted on our living together in the pleasing inter- 
course of giving and receiving the mutual good offices of 
neighbourhood and friendship. 


LOYALIST. 


“That things have turned out much otherwise I need 


not inform you. Mortified and grieved as I confess 
myself to be at this disappointment, Iam by no means 
prepared to say that you are wholly to be blamed for it; 
nor, as I would fain hope you in your turn will own, is it 
entirely owing to any fault of mine. I can easily suppose 
atleast that we neither of us think ourselves to blame ; and 
yet I cannot help thinking that had I been in your place I 
should, in this as well as in other things, have taken a 
different part from that which you have chosen. Permit 
me, sir,as one who was once your friend, and at any 
rate as one not likely to be soon troublesome to you 
again in the same way, once more as a friend freely to 
expostulate with you. If I am still in the wrong, I am 





the reverse ; 





about to suffer such punishment as might satisfy the 
malice of even the most vindictive enemy; and if you 
are wrong, as in some degree I think you are, it is m 

duty frankly to tell you so, and yours to listen to me wit 

patience. 

“On the great points so long and so fruitlessly debated 
between us it is not my design now again to solicit your 
attention. We have now each of us taken and avowed 
our side, and with such ardour as becomes men who feel 
themselves to be in earnest in their convictions. That 
we should both be in the right is impossible, but that 
we both think we are we must in common candour 
allow. And this extreme difference of opinion between 
ourselves, where we have no grounds for charging each 
other with being influenced by any sinister or unworthy 
motives, should teach us no less candour in judging of 
and dealing by others in a similar predicament. There 
cannot be anything named of which I am more strongly 
convinced than I am that all those who with you are 
promoting the present apparently popular measures are 
the true enemies of their country. This persuasion, 
however, will by no means justify me, should I be so 
weak and wicked us to molest them while they do not 
molest me. I do not say this because I happen to be in 
what is called the minority, and therefore without any 
power of acting otherwise ; it is the decision of truth and 
justice, and cannot be violated without doing violence to 
every system of ethics yet received in any civilized 
country. The true plan in such cases is for each party 
to defend his own side as well as he can by fair argument, 
aiid also, if possible, to convince his adversary: but 
everything that savours of, or but approaches to, coer- 
cion or compulsion is persecution and tyranny. 

“Tt is on this ground that I complain of you and those 
with whom you side. How large a proportion of the 
people in general think with you or think with me it is 
in none of our powers to ascertain. I believe, because I 
think I can prove it, that your party, to serve an obvious 
party purpose, exceedingly magnify the numbers of those 
whom they suppose to take part with you, and you tax 
us with doing the same. But there is this great, mani- 
fest, and undisputed difference between us. No Tory 
has yet in a single instance misused or injured a Whig 
merely for being a Whig. And whatever may be the 
boasted superiority of your party, it will not be denied 
that in some instances at least this has been in our power. 
With respect to Whigs, however, the case has been directly 
a Tory at all in the power of a Whig never 
escapes ill treatment merely because of his being a Tory. 
How contrary all this is to all that liberty which Whigs 
are for ever so forward to profess need not be insisted 
on ; it is so contrary to all justice and honour, that were 
there no other reasons to determine me against it, as 
there are thousands, I would not be a Whig, because 
their principles, at least as I see them exemplified in 
practice, lead so directly to all that is mean and unmanly. 

“Tt is a general fault in controversial writers to charge 


| all the errors of a party on every individual of that party. 


I wish to avoid the disgrace of so indiscriminate a judg- 
ment ; and therefore have a pleasure in acknowledging 
that I know many Whigs who are not tyrants. In this 
number it is but doing you common justice to place you. 
I wish I could go on, and with equal truth declare that, 
whilst you forbear yourself to persecute your fellow sub- 
jects on the score of their political creeds, you had been 
as careful to discourage such persecution in others. 
Scorning to flatter, 2s much as I scorn to tax you wrong- 
fully, I am bold thus openly to tell you I think you have 
much to answer for in this way. It is nota little that 
you have to answer for with respect to myself. 

“You know, and have acknowledged, the sincerity 
and the purity of my principles; and have been so candid 
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as to lament that you could not think on the great points 
that now agitate our common country asI do. Now, 
sir, it is impossible I should sometimes avow one kind 
of principles and sometimes another. I have at least 
the merit of consistency ; and neither in any private or 
public conversation, in anything I have written, nor in 
anything I have delivered from the pulpit, have I ever 
asserted any other opinions or doctrines than you have 
repeatedly heard me assert both in my own house and 
yours. You cannot say that I deserved to be run down, 
vilified, and injured in the manner which you know has 
fallen to my lot, merely because I cannot bring myself 
to think on some political points just as you and your 
arty would have me think. And yet you have borne to 
ook on, at least as an unconcerned spectator, if not an 
abettor, whilst, like the poor frogs in the fable, I have 
in a manner been pelted to death. I do not ask if such 
conduct in you was friendly : was it either just, manly, 
or generous? It was not: no, it was acting with all 
the base malignity of a virulent Whig. As such, sir, 
I resent it : and oppressed and overborne as I may seem 
to be by popular obloquy, I will not be so wanting in 
justice to myself as not to tell you, as I now do with 
honest boldness, that I despise the man who, for any 
motives, could be induced to act so meana part. You 
are no longer worthy of my friendship: a man of honour 
can no longer without dishonour be connected with you. 
With your cause I renounce you ; and now for the last 
time subscribe myself, sir, 
“ Your humble servant, 
“JonaTHan Bovcner.” 


I will now conclude these —- with a copy 
of the inscription on the tablet which was erected 
to my grandfather's memory in Epsom church :— 


** Near this place are deposited, in the hope of a 
blessed resurrection te eternal life, the remains of the 
Rev. Jonathan Boucher, M.A., F.A.S8., nineteen years 
Vicar of this parish. He was born at Blencogo, in Cum- 
berland, 12th March, 1738, and died 27th April, 1804. 

“ A faithful steward of the mysteries of God, he ever 
maintained and enforced, both by his writings and dis- 
courses, that form of sound doctrine delivered unto the 
Saints ; whilst in his opinions and practice he exhibited 
a bright example of Christian charity. 

“Few men possessed a larger store of various know- 
ledge, or greater liberality of communication ; and the 
success with which, in the intervals of more important 
pursuits, he cultivated English Philological Antiquities, 
will excite the regret of all the learned for the event 
which has left his valuable labours unfinished. 

“ His loyalty to his king remained unshaken, even 
when the madness of the —_ raged furiously against 
him; and for conscience’ sake he resigned ease and 
affluence in America, to endure hardships and poverty 
in his native land ; but the Lord gave him twice as much 
as he had before, and blessed his latter end more than 
his beginning.” 


Bexley Heath, Kent. 


JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 





ST. MATTHEW I. 25. 
Kai ovx éyivwoxev avrijy éws ob Erexev vidv. 
The above is Dean Alford’s reading of this 
famous passage, and is in accordance with the 
majority of the best MSS. The late Dean’s 
interpretation of the words is that ovx« éyivwoxev 
is confined to the period previous to the birth of 





Christ, and he concludes with a pithy remark that 
the passage would never have been otherwise 
interpreted, “except to force it into accordance 
with a preconceived notion of the perpetual vir- 
ginity of Mary.” 

It appears to me that the words of St. Matthew 
do not in any way affect the question, and ought 
therefore to be banished from the controversy. 
With all possible brevity I will state the reasons 
of my belief, for I think that in the absence of 
prejudice no man, whether of the ranks of Jerome 
or of Vigilantias, would ever have employed this 
passage to support his cause. 

Let us consider the language of the Evangelist. 
The common construction of €ws or €ws od requires 
an imperfect tense in the apodosis, which may of 
course be affirmative or negative, according to 
circumstances. In by far the greater number of 
instances of this construction, whether the apodosis 
be negative or affirmative, the writer implies that 
a state of affairs exactly opposite to that expressed 
in the apodosis is to be understood as commencing 
to exist after the point of time which the protasis 
denotes. In such cases this method of expression 
is only adopted for the sake of brevity, because it 
is more convenient to state the single exception 
than the rule. The real object of the writer is to 
make an assertion which concerns time subsequent 
to that of the protasis ; and so to affirm rather 
than to deny, when the apodosis is negative, to 
deny rather than to affirm, when the apodosis is 
affirmative. But it happens more rarely that the 
reverse of this is the case, that the author’s sole 
object is to deny a fact, when the apodosis is nega- 
tive, and vice versd. And the words of St. Mat- 
thew will be seen to be one of these exceptional 
instances, when we have considered that his object 
was simply and solely to make a negation. He 
was not anxious to teach anything at all about 
Mary’s perpetual virginity. His only wish was to 
show that our Lord was the Son of no earthly 
father. 

As the apodosis is in this case negative, I will 
give only a few parallel passages where the 
apodosis is affirmative. 

All the quotations are from the Septuagint, in 
case the Old Testament is referred to. 

IL ov p27) we peep. éws ToD roupoal pe 
ravra Oca éAdAnod cor.—Gen. xxviii. 15. 

No person would argue that because God says 
He will not desert Jacob until He has performed 
His promises, He will therefore do so after that 
event : to put it in Dean Alford’s words—that the 
presence of God with Jacob would be confined to 
the period previous to the fulfilment of His pro- 
mises, - 

II. wai éfeAOdv ovx dvertpefev Ews TOV 
EnpavOjvar 7d bdwp ard THs yHs.—Gen. viii. 6. 

The meaning here is that the dove never re 
turned at all. 
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IIL. éyo cise wal éws av xataynpdonte— 
Isaiah xlvi. 4. 

Those who will not admit the interpretation of 
St. Matthew’s words which I propose, will be com- 
pelled to argue that, after the Israelites had grown 
old, God would cease to exist. 

IV. xat mpooryayov éAoKavtépata Sti ovK 
erecev €£ avtadv ovfels Ews Tod exotpdyat év 
eipivy.—1 Mace. v. 54. ; 

The writer clearly refers here to the time before 
they had returned, and to that time only. . 

V. elrevé xipwos TO Kupiy pov, kabov éx Sefrov 
pov, éws av 00 rods ExOpovs cov bromosuov TOV 
mrobav wov.—Ps. cix. 1. 

It must not hence be implied that the Lord was to 
sit no longer when His enemies had been overcome. 

VI. éornpixrat 7 kapdia avtov, ov pofnhj, 
tus od éridp ext tous €xOpods adrov.—Ps. cxi. 8. 

Here, again, it is evident that the psalmist 
alludes only to the time which precedes the event 
of the protasis. 

No further comment is necessary on the foliow- 
ing passages :—Lev. xix. 13; Isaiah xxii. 14; 
1 heb xv. 35 ; 2 Chron. xxxvi. 16; Matt. v. 18; 
Acts vii. 18 ; 1 Tim. iv. 13; Rev. ii. 25. 

Of course instances are everything in an argu- 
ment of this kind, and this is why I have been 
careful to quote so many. 

A similar course of reasoning is adopted in the 
Douay Bible (s. 1); but even there I think that 
the annotator has failed to realize the full depth 
and force of his own case. It is from his note 
that I have derived my second, third, fourth, and 
fifth examples.* W. H., Univ. Dunelm. 





IDENTIFICATION OF MICHAEL DRAYTON 
WITH THE RIVAL POET OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
SONNETS. 

Students of the Sonnets will not fail to have 
perceived that poetical jealousy is the only form 
in which that almost inevitable concomitant of 
absolute love occurs throughout—not jealousy of 
a person, but of a poet and a poem—a poet high in 
repute and respectability, unsullied by association 
with the stage, and learned—a type-poet, such as 
Spenser was before and Milton after—a poem lofty 
in aim and great in undertaking. By the side of 
this vast work, then in progress of composition, 
Shakspeare likens his own, also in progress of 
composition, to a saucy bark :— 

“‘ My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 

On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat, 
Whilst he upon your soundless deep doth ride ; 
Or, being wreck’d, I am a worthless boat, 

He of tall building and of goodly pride.” 


* My only end in writing on this subject is to protest 
against the words of St. Matthew being emplo$ed in the 
controversy. As regards the thing controverted I do 
not express any opinion whatever. 





Before this Shakspeare had said,— 

“O, how I faint when I of you do write, 

Knowing a better spirit doth use your name !” 

The poet was Drayton, the poem his Polyolbion. 
In the composition of this the most extensive poem 
since Spenser, Drayton was aided on all sides by 
his compeers, who brought him minute and varied 
intelligence, topographical, historical, and eventful, 
relative to all parts of England, and in particular 
he was aided by Sir Walter Aston, who took an 
exceeding and active interest in its progress. 

** No, neither he nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid my verse astonished ; 
He, nor that affable familiar ghost 
Which nightly gulls him with intelligence,” 

is in allusion to these helpers. 

By Fitz Geoffrey, a divine and poet, writing 
towards the end of the reign of Elizabeth, Drayton 
was styled “the golden-mouthed poet for the 

urity and preciousness of his phrase,”—a pecu- 
fiarity of expression somewhat peculiarly noticed 
by Shakspeare in the Sonnets,— 

“ While comments of your praise, richly compiled, 

Reserve their character with golden quill 
And precious phrase by all the Muses filed.” 

“To every hymn that able spirit affords,” 
is in allusion to the songs or hymns into which 
the Polyolbion is divided. 

“ The dedicated words which writers use 

Of their fair subject, blessing every book,” 

will be found at the commencement of the first 

and third songs, hymns, or books, of the poem. 

Also the expression of rivalry to the Sonnets, the 

real meaning of which was not unknown to the 

immediate inner circle of Shakspeare’s literary 
friends.— 
“Thou Genius of this isle, 

Which bidest long before the all-earth-drowning flood, 

Wise Genius, by thy help,” &c. 

“ Thou pow’rful God of flames, in verse divinely great, 
Touch my invention so with thy true genuine heat, 
That, Nature, in my verse, thou may’st thy pow’r 

avow, 

a - as thou first found’st Art, and did her rules 

ow, 

So I, to thine own self that gladly near would be, 

May herein do the best in imitating thee.” 

Parts of the Polyolbion, like many of the sonnets 
of Shakspeare, were known and talked about as 
soon as they were written, and long before they 
were published. 

Drayton’s poem was not commenced till Shak- 
speare was midway in his ; and I believe not pub- 
lished till four years after the appearance of the 
Sonnets. 

There is certain proof that the composition of 
the Sonnets extended to beyond the year 1603, for 
the 107th commemorates the death of Elizabeth 
and the accession of James. There is certain 
proof that they were commenced as early as 1599, 
for two of them (both belonging to the second or 
woman-part of the poem) were then published. 
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But it is also almost certain that they were 
commenced somewhat earlier than that, and ex- 
tended to within a very short period of their pub- 
lication in 1609. 

I am not assured within myself that Shakspeare, 
when he penned the jealous section of his poem, 
had any direct knowledge of the Polyolbion. That 
may have been limited to mere hearsay, or the 
loud talk and praises of its admirers. 

I should conclude with the remark that Drayton, 
along with Jonson, was the guest of Shakspeare 


shortly before his death. R. H. Laeis. 


WILL OF WILLIAM FINCH, SHERIFF OF 
SUSSEX, TEMP. HENRY VI. 
(Brit. Mus. Additional MS. No. 5516, page 30.) 

* This is the laste Will’ of Wyliam ffynche e made * 
the x daye of septepbr the yere of kynge Harry the sexte 
the xxij. that my ffeffeis shall’ enfeffe Anneys my 
Wyff’ in all’ my londes and tenementes Rentis and 
s‘uyces as well’ with’ ynne the ffravnchies as with’ outen’ 
t’me of here lyff’ vppon’ the forme that folewit that is to 
seyen’ if she be not maried that she haue the gouer- 
naunces of here Children’ and myn’ to ffynde hem to 
here lernyng’ into the Age of xx. yere by the over’ 
sight’ of my ffeffeis And thanne to paye yerlyche to 
Joh’n my oldes sone if he lyve xx. marks To William 
my sone x. marks yerlich’ if he lyve. To Harry my sone 
x. marks yerlich’ if he lyve. To ffyncent my sone x. 
marks yerlich’ if he lyve And to Isabell’ my doghter 
thoghter ¢ cc. marks if she be maried by here moder and 
here ffrendis to be Areised of all’ my londes with’ Inne xiij. 
yere next folowinge Aft’ my Deces. And if the seide Isabell’ 
my thoghther deye ere she be maried that thanne the seid 
cc. marks be departed in iij. p'ties (thre partis) that 
is to seye to Jone atte Rede x. marks And the remenaunt 
of the seide cc. marks to ben de parted be twen’ my 
Sist’s Denys and P’nell’. And if that Joh’n my sone 
deye thanne Wiliam my sone shall’ haue xx. marks And 
so forth’ to the yonghest Vppon the same forme. And 
the seid Anneys to kepe the rep'ac’ons of all’ my places. 
by the overe sight of my feffeis durynge the terme 
abouen’ seide. Andif the seide Anneis be maried othere 
ellys refuse to haue this londes vnder this forme that 
thanne y Will’ that she haue c. marks yerlich’ othere c. 
marks worth land deliu’ed terme of here lyff’ So that 
Remanent of all’ my Will’ may ffulich’ be performed 
And aft’ deces of my Wyff’ y Will’ that Joh’n my sone 
haue' the Manere of Nedderfeld’ Hollich’t and the 
Maner of Itenton’ Hodesdale Hoo Cattesfeld’ Bataill’ 
Brightlynge and Ikelesh*m And aft’e deces of my 
Wyff’ y Will’ that Will*‘m my sone haue Wyghtt’esh*m 
Merle Telyngh*m Playden’ Pesemersh’ and Stone in ffee 
symple and that Harry my sone haue aft’ here deces 
Wynchelse and the rent of Ikelesh*m that is not of the 
fee of Ikelesh*m and Dolham in fee Symple And that 
after here deces y Will that ffyncent my sone haue the 
Reu'c’on of fforsh*m and Downasshe in fee Symple.” 

This will follows a charter of (said) Wm. Finch, 
commencing :— 

“ Sciant presentes & futuri quod ego Willelmus ffynche 
* That is “‘emade,” the old form of made; not “he 
made.” 

+ Seems to be in correction of the preceding word, 
which, however, is not erased. 

3 ? Wholly. 





dedi concessi & hac presenti carta mea confirmaui 
Geruasio Clyfton’ Willelmo Sydeney Ricardo Lewkenore 
Willelmo Alman’ & Thome Atte Welle Maneria mea de 
Nedderfeld’ Ikelesh*m Itenton’ Cattesfeld’ simul cum 
omnibus aliis Maneriis terris & tenementis redditibus 
Reuercionibus & seruiciis meis cum omnibus suis perti- 
nenciis in Comitatibus Kancie & Sussexie tam infra 
libertate quinque portuum quam extra,” Xc. ; 
dated — 

“Decimo die mensis Octobris Anno regni Regis 
Henrici sexti post conquestum Anglie decimo nono.” 

JAMES GREENSTREET. 


2 Kines vur. 13.—“And Hazael said, But 
what, is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing?” This sentence is frequently used 
to show how people may become far worse 
than they have once supposed possible. But this 
arises from a mistake as to the meaning of the 
words. Hazael did not intend to say that he 
would never become so contemptible as to do this, 
but that he was too powerless to be able to do it: 
— “What is thy servant, who is but a dog, that 
he should do this great thing?” It is the im- 
portance, not the wickedness, of the action, that is 
in view. The Septuagint, ed. Oxon., 1849, from 
MS. Vat., makes it clear :—- 

TL €OTLY é dovAos wou é ®* kv@V 6 TeAvnKws Ore 
TOomMoe TO pnp TOUTO ; 

* w» Kkvupte ort, MS. Alex.—Here, as in the 
Hebrew, there is the definite article. The Vulgate 
has :—“ Quid enim sum servus tuus canis, ut 
faciam rem istam magnam ? ” 

If the punctuation as it is in the above-cited 
editions of these versions is adopted, the Authorized 
Version will read correctly, and it will be seen that 
“a dog” is in apposition with and describes “ the 
servant” as he is, not what, on the supposition, he 
could not suppose that he would be. 

As a fault in reading, this is noticed by Rev. 
H. W. Pullen, in Clerical Errors in the Reading 
of the Bible, Lond., 1874, ad loc. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 

P.S.—Since the above was sent, I have been 
informed that this interpretation is adopted in the 
Speaker’s Commentary. It may be added, that of 
our old versions the Bishops’ Bible (1595) is 
correct in punctuation, and has :—“ But Hazael 
sayd, What is thy seruant a dogge, that I should 
doe this great thing?” but that the Geneva ver- 
sion (1583), which here, as so frequently, is mainly 
followed by our translators, is :— Then Hazael 
sayde, What? is thy seruant* a dogge, that I 
shoulde doe this great thing?” with the mar- 
ginal note :—“*That I should be without all 
humanitie and pitie” ; which agrees with Cover- 
dale’s translation (repr. 1838) :—“ Hasael sayde : 
How so, is thy seruaunt a dogg, that he shulde do 
soch a greate thynge ?” 
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Tue Ostricu.—The interesting notice of the 
ostrich in the Book of Job will be familiar to all: 
“ What time she lifteth up herself on high, she 
scorneth the horse and his rider.” A commentary 
on the passage italicized is given in a note to Dr. 
Bretschneider’s learned Notes on Chinese Medieval 
Travellers to the West (Shanghai, 1875, p. 87). As 
this is not precisely the quarter in which one 
would look for a bit of Biblical criticism, it may 
be well to quote it :— 


“ By lift up on high, I think the translator could only 
mean to soar up. Having no knowledge of Hebrew, I 
am not able to discuss the correctness of this translation, 
put 1 am inclined to suppose that the Hebrew text has 
not the meaning suggested by the English translator, all 
the more asthe Russian translation of the same passage 
means, when she lifts up her wings. How should the 
Jews, who knew the ostrich very well (correct accounts 
are given in the Bible regarding its habits), have over- 
looked the fact that it is not fitted for flying? Having 
requested my learned friend Mr. Schereschewsky to give 
me his opinion on the translation of the passage in 
question, he has kindly replied in the following terms :— 
‘You are quite right. The English version is wrong in 
its rendering of the passage in Job xxxix. 18. The 
original does not mean, “ What time she,” namely, the 
ostrich, which is in the feminine gender in the Hebrew, 
“lifteth herself on high’; but it ought to be rendered 
“ What time she makes,” viz. the wings, which word is 
implied but not expressed in the Hebrew, “to float on 
high,” i.e. to flap the wings in the way ostriches do when 
they run. The original Hebrew is xn ovD2 Ny, 
kaeth bammarom tamri, “ at what time on high she makes 
to float,” i.c. the wings. The last word, tamri, is third 
person feminine future, in the hiphil or causative form of 
the verb xno, mara, which means to fly, to hover, to soar. 
To render tamri in the neuter or the reflective, as the 
English version does, is grammatically incorrect. The 
hiphil is never used as a reflective, it always requires an 
object either expressed or implied. The object in the 
present case is wings, which is plainly implied, as the 
word wings is found a few verses above. The rendering 
of the Vulgate (St. Jerome’s Latin version) gives nearly 
the same sense, “Cum tempus fuerit in altum alas 
erigit.”’” 

The Speaker’s Commentary remarks upon this 
passage that “the word rendered ‘lifteth up her- 
self’ occurs in no other passage. It was probably 
a special term used by the natives, and means 
apparently * lashes the air.’” 

Dr. Bretschneider’s book is one of varied and 
curious interest. Witiram E. A. Axon. 


Devartetp’s Maxvuscripts.—Many of these 
were in Gough’s possession, and were included in 
the collection which he bequeathed to the Bod- 
leian ; see the printed catalogue, 1814. Some of 
them are used or referred to in Weare’s Remarks 
upon the Church of Great Haseley, Oxfordshire, 
Svo., Oxon., 1840; and in the Life of Anthony 
Wood, by Bliss, 8vo., Oxon., 1848, p. 157, n. For 
some notice of the author, Thomas Delafield, see 
Mr. Weare’s tract, and Brewer's Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales, xii. pt. 2. 

Five manuscript volumes, 8vo. and 4to., by 





Joseph and T. Delafield, were recently offered for 
sale by T. Hayes; 49, Cross Street, Manchester 
(catalogue, new series, 7, art. 2335). 

In February, 1874, Mr. John Skinner, of the 
West Riding Treasurer’s office, Wakefield, kindly 
lent me a MS. volume, of which I give some ac- 
count below. It was given to him by the late 
Mr. T. N. Ince, chief clerk to the Clerk of the 
Peace, Wakefield, who will be known to many of 
your Yorkshire and genealogical readers, The 
title is as follows :— 

“ Tintin-nola-campana-logia. An Attempt towards a 
general History of Bells, and their several Uses, whether 
on a Religious or Civil Account, or for Recreation : 
chiefly with respect to England. With an Appendix on 
Weather-Cocks, and the Strewing of Churches. Thomas 
Delafield.” 

Small 8vo. bound in grey paper boards ; end- 
paper, a leaf of a black-letter Prayer Book ; con- 
tains eighty-two leaves of paper, and a few slips 
inserted. The matter on bells occupies ninety- 
seven pages; weather-cocks,. fourteen pages ; 
churches strawed, sixteen pages ; parish registers, 
fourteen pages. I gather from the volume that it 
was written soon after 1753, and that the author 
lived at Stokenchurch. 

He gives particulars (inter alia) of the church 
bells, the parish registers, or the strewing of 
churches, &c., at the following places: Great 
Milton and Great Haseley, co. Oxon.; High Wy- 
combe, Fingest, and Hambledon, co. Bucks ; Wick- 
hammond (vulgd Wicken), co. Northampton ; 
Leighfon-Buzzard, co. Beds.; Waddesdon and 
Wingrave, near Aylesbury, Stokenchurch, Illmore, 
Weston Turville, Aston Rowant, South .Weston, 
Crowell, Lewknor, and Adwell. W. C. B. 


Custom or Loypon As TO CHURCHWARDENS 
Axp Lanp.— 

“In the City of London, by special custom, the church- 
wardens with the minister make a corporation for lands 
as well as for goods, and may, as such, hold, purchase, 
take, and demise lands for the use of the church, and 
sue and be sued on account thereof, as well as for goods 
and chattels; and this is alleged as a reason for that 
other custom, which hath also obtained in London, for 
the parishioners there to choose both churchwardens 
exclusive of the minister: for, say they, if the minister 
should there choose one of the churchwardens according 
to canon, he with the said churchwarden, as the major 
part of the corporation, may dispose of the lands to the 
damage of the parish, and therefore it is not safe there 
to lodge so great a truat in him.”—See Prideaux, Guide 
to Churchwardens, sixth edit., London, 1853, p. 50. 

In Bohun’s Privilegia Londini, p. 99, it is said 
that in London, by special custom, the parson and 
churchwardens are a corporation, to purchase lands 
and demise their lands ; where it is also mentioned 
that by the custom of London, confirmed by the 
charter of Edward III., the citizens of London had 
liberty to devise their lands in mortmain or other- 
wise, as they were wont in former times. See p. 12. 
In the City of London, therefore, the leases of 
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nouses and lands, being parish property, often run 
in the names of the rector and churchwardens as 
lessors. LoNDINENSIS. 


Errmo.ocies.—A correspondent of the Rock 
(August 4, 1876), who feels aggrieved at being 
told that some garments hanging up in the vestry 
of a church near London ‘were “the priest’s 
robes,” adds :— 

“ The term ‘clergy’ might perhaps have been a more 
appropriate designation, if ‘presbyter’ or ‘minister’ 
were thought to savour a little too strongly of what 
mavy of us are not ashamed to term the ‘ Protestant’ 
Church of England; or the word ‘parson’ (that grand 
old word, ‘ Persona Christi’) might be restored to its for- 
merly honoured position. ‘ Protestant,’ according to 
the Vulgate, is ‘a person who testifies’ in behalf of the 
truth, and is therefore of necessity a person who protests 
against all error.” 

Blackstone says :— 

“A parson (persona ecclesia) is one that hath full pos- 
session of all the rights of a parochial church. He is 
called parson because, by his person, the Church, which 
is an invisible body, is represented, and he is himself a 
body corporate in order to protect and defend the rights 
of the Church, which he represents by a perpetual suc- 
cession.”—Com., b. i. c. 11. 

I am content with Blackstone’s etymology of 
“parson,” but not disposed to read through the 
Vulgate for that of “ Protestant,” as it is a large 
book, and I might not find it. I think, however, 
that it deserves preservation—for its learning if 
accurate, and its grotesqueness if not. 

FirzHorkins. 

Garrick Club. 


ZoucuE, or Mortimer.—In Mr. Courthope’s 
Historic Peerage of England, in his account of the 
above family, he says :— 

“The said Hugh died 1368 s.p., when Robert la 
Zouche, his uncle, was found to be his heir, and then 
at. 50; but [he] dying also s.p., by a 2nd Ing. 1 Hen. 
IV., 1399, Joyce, wife of Hugh, 2nd Baron Burnell 
was found to be his heir, et. 30.” 

Now lately I have had occasion to look at this 
Inq., and I find that it is on Hugh, and not Robert, 
aa that Joyce is found Hugh’s heir, and et. 30, 
and therefore I conclude that Robert, the uncle, 
must be a mistake of Mr. Courthope’s.—Inq. 
1 Hen. IV., No. 20, p. 1. Hugh la Zouche’s 
widow Joan, in 4 Hen. IV., married Sir John 
Pelham, senior, Knt., as may be seen from a letter 
of attornement by John Pelham, Knt., and Joan, 
his wife, formerly wife of Hugh la Souche, Knt., to 
Hugh Burnell, Knt., of Holyot, and Joan (? Joyce), 
his wife, quoted in Burrell’s MSS., 5688, pp. 

D. C. E. 


338-344. 
Bedford. 


Earty Prixtep Booxs.—I have with some 
research drawn out the following list of books 
printed in or before 1472, with woodcuts, and 
shall be very glad of any additions that your 


readers may be acquainted with, as I am not aware 
that any such list has been compiled. Would the 
Augsburg German Bible (generally acknowledged 
now to have been printed in 1473) be the first 
published with woodcuts ?— 

1461. Pfister—Fables ; one copy known. 

1461. Pfister—Sieben Freuden Maria ; one copy. 

1461. Pfister — Leidengeschichte Jesu; one copy 
known. 

1462. Pfister—Allegory of Death ; two copies and two 
fragments. 

1462. Pfister—Four Histories ; two copies. 

1462. Pfister—Poor Preachers’ Bibles; three copies 
and one in Latin. 


1467. Hahn, Rome — Turrecremata ; three copies 
known. 

1471. Zainer, Augsburg—Legenda Sanctorum. 

1471. Zainer, Augsburg—Speculum. Hum. Sal. 

1472. Zainer— Belial. 

1472. Verona—Valturius. 

1472. Biimler— Gulden Harpffen. 

1473. Zainer—German Bible. 

K. K. 


Tue Ducuess or Devonsnire: LINES ON AN 
AntimacassaR.—I beg to introduce to your 
notice the following lines, which I lately saw under 
a sketch of the fair duchess, on an antimacassar in 
a drawing-room, as being worthy of a nook in 
“N. & Q.” :— 

“ Fair Devonshire’s Duchess unrivall’d, they say, 

By none could those charms be cut out in her day; 

One kiss on her cheek when the contest begun, 

She at once paid the price, and her canvass was won. 

How changed now her fate, to the purchaser's cost ! 

Her charms are cut out, and her canvas is lost.” 

D. C. E. 

The Crescent, Bedford. 


Joun Butt, Mus. Doc.—The following extract 
from the books of the Merchant Taylors’ Company 
may interest some of your readers :— 

1606, Dec. 15.—“ John Bull, Doctor of Musique, who 
was bound apprentize to the Right Honorable Thomas 
Earle of Sussex, who was free of this Company, is ad- 
mitted ints the freedome by s'vice upon the reporte of 
Mr. Thomas Wilford, one of the M™ of this Company.” 

G. E. C. 

CLassicaAL QuoTaTion on TomBsTonE.—To the 
memory of the Rev. Richard Leggett, who suddenly 
expired on March 12, 1804, in the fifty-second year 
of his age— 

“ Behold I come quickly.” 
“ Spernit humum fugiente penna.” 
In churchyard, Burwash, Sussex. 
W. J. Bernnarp Smita. 
Temple. 


Porutar Terms.—Twilly-footed.—A “ twilly- 
footed man” is one who turns his toes inward as 
he walks. 

To snudge a person is to wheedle him. 

Ranty is another name for the game of “ see- 
saw” here in North Notts. Tos. Ratciirre. 
Worksop. 
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Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and ad to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


HissAr-Lik or Fort Troy.*— 

* Jda filius Pua, é tribu Issachar viginti annis. Ejus 
tempore condita est urbs Tarsus, & diruta est urbs J/ium, 
excidio illo, quod é maximis apud Gracos antiquos infor- 
tuniis erat. Illud cecinit Homerus Poeta duobus libris, 

uos é lingua Graca in Syriacum transtulit Theophilus 
Astronomus Rohensis."—P. 26, Historia Orientalis, by 
Gregory Abul Pharagius, translated by Edward Pococke, 
Oxford, 1672. 

Theophilus, the Maronite monk of Mount Liba- 
nus, referred to in the above account by Ab-ul- 
Pharagius, who died a.p. 1286, was the son of 
Thomas Edessimus of Roha or Edessa, a Christian 
and chief astrologer in the service of Mahadi, the 
third of the Abasside Khalifs of Baghdad, who 
died a.u. 169 (a.p. July 14, 785).t Theophilus 
died twenty days before the Khalif, having, it is 
said, correctly predicted the time of the death of 
both, and besides having translated the Iliad and 
Odyssey, wrote a remarkable work of history, in 
which the Seleucidan era commences Anno Mundi 
5139, and is, perhaps, the same as Theophanes, the 
theological writer who flourished in the eighth 
century.t What is the date of the earliest known 
Greek text of Homer, and can it be asserted at all 
positively that no Persian or Arabic version of 
it is now extant? What is the date of the 
earliest Arabic or Persian translation of the His- 
tory of the Jews, by Flavius Josephus ? and what 
accounts regarding the siege of Hissdr-lik or Fort 
Troy by Tola, of the tribe of Issachar, King of 
Tarsus, and the connexion of its history with that 
of the other tribes of Israel, are procurable by local 
inquiry in the Mediterranean ? E. 

Starcross, near Exeter. 


“ THE CHOUGH AND CROW TO ROOST ARE GONE.” 
—Scarcely any verses are better known than those 
of which this is the first line; for they are the 
words of Sir Henry Bishop’s most popular glee, 
formerly sung in The Gipsy’s Warning. Yet how 
few persons have ever considered their meaning, 
or have inquired whence they came! On the 
latter point I want information. As to the former, 
I respectfully doubt whether some expressions in 
these verses have any meaning at all. 

“ The hush’d wind wails with feeble moan, 
Like infant charity.” 


Why charity in its infancy should be more given 





* Homeric Synchronism, by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., 1876. 
sat Modern Universal History, 1780, vol. ii. pp. 130 and 


t Spanheim’s Ecclesiastical Annals, Cambridge, 1829. 





to moaning than in its maturity Iam unable to 
perceive. 

I cannot help the conviction that these verses 
are a free translation from the French. Remem- 
bering that La Charité is the Paris Hospital, it is 
possible that “ Like infant charity” may be a bad 
shot at translating “comme un enfant de La 
Charité,” i.e. a sick child. I have seen many of 
these moaning little ones in our children’s hos- 
pitals, and the experience justifies the imagery. 
Again, that enigmatical phrase,— 

“ It is our opening day,” 
which is indeed English, but hardly sense, seems 
to be a mistranslation from the French— 
* Elle (la nuit) est notre jour ouvrable.” 

“Un jour ouvrable ” is a working day ; and a bad 
French scholar, remembering the meaning of 
ouvrir, might very well conclude that ouvrable 
means opening; and we thus get the extra- 
ordinary phrase in question. 

There are several inaccuracies too. When the 
chough and crow are roosting, the owl sits no 
longer, but makes short circular flights, stooping 
over meadows for field-mice. The winking tapers 
might shine high from my lady’s tower, or my 
lady’s boudoir, but certainly not “high from my 
lady’s bower.” Was bower caught from the French, 
whereby the better word was missed? The best 
line in the poem is that which describes the hinds 
bewildered by the darkness, who— 

“ Shrink on their murky way.” 
It is not unlikely that the source of these verses 
is known ; not impossible that it should be known 
to every reader of poetry but myself. Will, then, 
some correspondent give me the benefit of his 
information, for Iam like the bewildered hinds, 
and wish for the day ? J ABEZ. 

Athenzum Club. 


“ Harmatic.”—lIs there such a word in English ? 

I do not find it. “So when Antigenes by harmatic 

airs had roused Alexander’s martial genius,” is the 
sentence in which it occurs in an old pamphlet. 
C. A. Warp. 


A Jixere.—Can you furnish me with an 
explanation of the origin of the following jingle? 
I heard it some years ago, in a remote village 
in Cambridgeshire, from an old farmer who was 
in the habit of humming it over. He could 
give no explanation of it, except that he used 
to hear it frequently in his childhood. Its 
curious want of any meaning (to me at any rate) 
escaped my notice in time, but my attention has 
lately again been directed to it by Mr. “ Carroll’s” 
nonsense verses. Possibly my rhyme has some 
relation to the amazing description :— 

«Twas brillig and the slithy tores 
Did gyre and gymble in the wabe, 
All mimsy were the borogores *, 
And the mome-wraths outgrabe.” 
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This is it :— 
** Strim stram, pammy diddle, lallyboney rigdum, 
Rigdum bully dimmy kimey, 
Kimey narey killey killey karrey, 
Kimey narey kimey, 
Strim stram, pammy diddle, lallyboney rigdum, 
Rigdum bully dimmy kimey.” 
R. H. Smarr. 


Tue Famiry or Ovurtawe, Urtaw, Uriaena. 


—What is the origin of this family, members of 


which were people of influence within the English 
pale in Ireland in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries? A William Outlawe was a wealthy 
banker and money-lender of Kilkenny in the time 
of Edward I., and was the first husband of Dame 
Alice le Kyteler, notorious for spell-working. His 
son was William Utlaw, also a banker of Kilkenny 
(ann. 1324), and his grandson William Utlaw. 
The family was also of position in Dublin. 
D. F. 


Hammersmith. 


Battte or Wican Lane, Wican.—The spot 
where this battle was fought is marked by a high 
square monument somewhat like a column, with 
tablets on the four sides, which are said to have 
once borne the names of those who fell in that con- 
flict. Is there any record containing a copy of the 
inscription or a list of the names? Id 

Liverpool. 


Tue Suirs or tHe Otp Navicators.—What 
has become of the ships in which Drake, Caven- 
dish, Dampier, Anson, Cook, and Flinders made 
their famous voyages, and are any relics of them 
preserved? I should like to enter into correspon- 
dence with some one who takes an interest in such 
matters, having been engaged for some time past 
on a memoir of Captain Flinders and his shipmates, 
and any information on this subject would be thank- 
fully received and gratefully acknowledged. 

Joun J. SHILLINGLAW. 

Treasury, Melbourne. 


“ ADVICE TO THE Devit.”—I have a pamphlet, 
pp. 64, published forty-eight years since; the 
former part of it had been made public previously, 
but the latter part would appear to be original. 
The full title is— 

** Advice to the Devil, ina letter to Hell ; and the same 
letter answered, or Satan’s temptations opened and 
explained in a simple and familiar way. By one not 
altogether ignorant of his devices. To which is added a 
Letter from the Rich Man in Hell to his Brethren.” 

Perhaps this scarce and singular production 
might be republished with advantage ; and to this 
end I would like to communicate with any gentle- 
man in a position so to do. TowNLeEy. 


“‘ Respice distinctis quadratum partibus orbem, 
Ut regnum fidei cuncta tenere probes.” 


Where do the above lines, cited by Beda, Ev- 





plan. Apoc., c. vii. (Works, vol. xii. p. 366, Lond., 
1844, ed. Giles), occur in their original use ? 
Ep. MARsHALL, 


Tue Barons or Beprorpv.—Could D. C. E. 
(who hails from Bedford) kindly inform me who is 
the holder of the barony of Bedford, and also who 
last exercised the office of Hereditary Almoner since 
the reign of James II., when the Earl of Exeter 
was appointed pro hdc vice, the other claimants 
being Sir John Blundell and Thomas Snaggs? 

Witrrip or GaLway. 


STANDING DURING THE ComMMUNION SERVICE.— 
Thirty or forty years ago it was usual in the Bris- 
tol churches for the men to stand during this 
service till the reading of the Epistle, and the chil- 
dren in one of the endowed schools in that city 
(The Red Maids) are still taught to do the same. 
Is this custom peculiar to Bristol or not, and what 
is its origin ? J. Bowman. 


“He mas cor CHARLIE ON HIS BACK!”—So say 
people here of a round-shouldered person ; and 
young fellows getting themselves into a “good 
carriage” will, turning their backs to their com- 
panions, ask, “ Have I got Charlie?” Can any 
one say how this expression originated—why to be 
round-shouldered is “to have Charlie on the 
back”? Tuomas RarciirFe. 

Worksop. 


3ERANGER AND THE BasTiL_e.—Is the fact that 
Béranger witnessed the taking of the Bastille 
from the roof of the house where he was en pension, 
un secret de Comédie 
Louis W. Monvacnon. 
Cheltenham. 


Mrs. Kirry Cutnpertson.—In Mr. Trevelyan’s 
Life of Lord Macaulay, i. 132, a list is given of 
some, or all, of the writings of Mrs. Kitty Cuth- 
bertson : among them occurs The Romance of the 
Pyrenees. Can any of your readers inform me 
whether this work was ever published in a book 
form? I am well aware that it is to be found in 
the pages of the Lady's Magazine, somewhere 
about seventy or eighty years ago, but I never 
saw it elsewhere, though I have been on the look 
out for it for years. It does not occur in the 
catalogue of the “ London Library.” 

A, @ V.. B. 


A Tames Trisvtary.—Between the river 
Wandle and Hog’s Mill river, a stream about the 
size of these two flows into the Thames. It takes 
its rise in Surrey, not very far from the source of 
the Wandle, and passes on between Wimbledon 
Common and Combe Wood, skirts Richmond 
Park for a short distance, and finally joins the 
Thames between Barnes and Putney. The name 





of this tributary is not marked on any maps to 
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which I have referred, nor have I been able to 
discover it by inquiry. Will some one kindly 
enlighten me? PUNJAUBEE. 


A LARGE OIL PAINTING, probably, from its 
appearance, three hundred years old, has come 
into my possession. The subject is “The Woman 
taken in Adultery.” Our Saviour is represented 
pointing to the following words painted in the 
foreground, “Let hem (sic) that is among you 
without sin cast the first stone at her.” To what 
English painter, or school of painters, is it likely 
to have belonged? As monasteries were plentiful 
in this county (Lincoln), I should say it came from 
one of them on their dissolution. fe 3 


“Qvontans Lane.”—In the city of Lichfield is 
a place thus called. Can any one tell its origin or 
meaning ? 8. N. 
Ryde. 


OricIN OF THE Poor-Box in CuurcHEs.—In 
Anecdotes Ecclesiastiques, Amsterdam, 1772, vol. i. 
p. 628, I find the following :— 

“The Prelates of France having refused to contribute 
in favour of the Crusade the fortieth part of their 
revenues, although they had promised the thirtieth part, 
at the Council of Dijon, a.p. 1198, the Pope ordered a 
box [trone creux] to be placed in each church, and to 
be locked with three keys, the first to be kept by the 
Bishop, the second by the Curé, and the third by some 
pious Layman, that the faithful might there place their 
alms, and that, according to the quality of the persons, 
and of the fervour of their devotion, the Bishops may 
commute the penitences into alms for the succour of the 
Holy Land. It is the first instance in which the word 
‘tronc’ has been used to signify the boxes which are 
placed in chuches to receive alms.” 

When were poor-boxes first placed in English 
churches ? J. Le Bouriixvier. 

Cincinnati, U.S. 


“Tue Ace or Litre Men: a Review or 
Fame.”—Is it known who was the author of this 
sharp satirical poem, published by R. Hardwicke, 
Piccadilly, London, 1862? It is a small volume 
of fifty pages, dealing some heavy raps upon the 
principal statesmen, orators, and authors of the 
time. James H. FEenNeELL. 


Bisuor Fisner’s “ Two FruytFu.y Sermons.” 
—Lowndes cites from Horne Tooke’s sale (No. 248, 
248.) :— 

“ Two fruytfull Sermons, made and compyled by the 
tyght reuerende Father in God John Fysher, Doctour 
of Dyuynte and Bysshop of Rochester, 28 June. En- 
prynted by me W. Rastell, 1532. 4to.” 


At the end :— 


“These bokes to be sell at London in Southwark, by 
me Peter Treuerys.” 
I shall be grateful to any one who will enable 
me to procure a transcript of this book. 
Joun E. B. Mayor. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





CrasHaw AND TERTULLIAN.—In one or two 
contemporary notices of Ri. Crashaw, the t, 
it is said that in Little S. Mary’s Church, Cam- 
bridge, “he lodged under Tertullian’s roofe of 
angels.” What means the reference to Tertullian ? 
I tind that Crashaw used to visit the Ferrars at 
Little Gidding, and to imitate their nocturns after 
his return to Peterhouse, which has a passage com- 
municating with the parish church. 

Cur. Worpswortu. 

39, Castle Street, Cambridge. 


“A Trve Rexation of a Devilish Attempt to Fire the 
Town of Barnet, in the County of Hertford, Thursday, 
16th Octr., 1676, in a Letter to a Friend in London, 
1679.” Two sheets, fol. 

Can any of your readers inform me where I can 
find the above ? Horace STevens. 

Downing Coll., Cambridge. 


Replies. 


GIPSIES: TINKLERS. 
(5% §. ii, 421 ; iii, 409 ; v. 52, 97, 129, 276; 
vi. 31.) 

I beg to assure Mr. Crorron that in any ques- 
tions with which I have to deal I am most anxious 
to divest myself of all prejudice and foregone con- 
clusions ; and the present question regarding the 
Gipsies forms no exception. Being prepared to fol- 
low wherever truth may lead, however opposed to 
old ideas, I have no doubt, speaking generally, as to 
who the Gipsies really are. But Mr. Crorron 
allows himself to be hampered with these old 
ideas, and especially with the idea that the Gipsies 
came into Europe for the first time about 450 years 
ago ; hence the great perplexity which his last com- 
munication exhibits. 

Mr. Crorton will not admit any relationship 
philologically—at least, so I understand him to say 
—between the English word Tinker and the 
Italian Zingaro, though both words admittedly 
denote the same people, whilst he admits that 
their assonance is interesting. As he assigns no 
reason, so far as I can perceive, for holding their 
non-relationship, his conduct seems, in the cir- 
cumstances, to be very arbitrary. He will perhaps 
allow me further to remark that he may just as 
well refuse to admit the relationship of the Italian 
padre and English father, and so on throughout ; 
in which case there is an end, so far as Mr. 
JROFTON is concerned, to the science of philology. 
But, believing in philology, as I must do, it is to 
me further self-evident that the Spanish name for 
the Gipsies (or name which the Gipsies give to 
themselves, and therefore all the more remarkable), 
the Zincali, is just another form of Zingaro and 
Tinker, as nothing is more common than for the 
liquid r in words to be changed into the liquid J, 
and vice versd. Further, in Turkey the Gipsies 
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are called Zingarri—another form of the same 
name. Tinker is thus very widely connected. 
In these circumstances, what I am now going to 
advance ought not, as regards philologists of a 
truly comprehensive and logical turn of mind, to 
strain their faith. The assertion is that the name 
of the kingdom of Hungary is also a form of 
Zingari, as it is a fact beyond all dispute that the 
race which we term Gipsies and Tinkers are very 
numerous in Hungary ; and nothing is more com- 
mon than forz ors to be dropped in words. Should 
your readers have any doubt that Hungary derived 
its name from the Zingari, they will be so good as 
to recollect that the French call Gipsies Bohemians ; 
and, let prejudice and foregone conclusions based 
on old and ill-founded ideas say what they may, it 
is therefore to be inferred that Bohemia had got 
that name from the same wide-spread race, who 
also exist in that kingdom in great numbers. 

With reference to an expression in Mr. Cror- 
ToN’s communication, I may mention that, some- 
what strange to say, the Scotch never use the word 
Tinker, but either Tinkler, Gipsy, or Caird. 

I should now like to put to Mr. Crorron two 
questions, the first being—Did Egypt not get 
that name from the same race which we term 
Egyptians or Gipsies? It was the Greeks and 
Romans who gave it that name. Asa universal 
rule, countries in ancient times got their names 
from their inhabitants. In making this assertion 
as to the origin of the name of Egypt, I do not 
mean to say that the modern Gipsies are descended 
from the inhabitants of ancient Egypt, but only 
that the modern Gipsies and the ancient Egyp- 
tians had belonged to the same stock. The 
Gipsies have a great variety of names, as received 
from different nations ; and the ancient Egyptians 
—the dwellers in Egypt on the Nile—had different 
names also. 

(2.) Who were the Ishmeelites to whom Joseph 
was sold (Gen. xxxvii. 23)? Was this, in the 
ancient times therein referred to, one of the names 
of the stock from whom the Gipsies are descended ? 
That it was a name of the Gipsies was evidently 
held by the monk who, accidentally, in comment- 
ing on the verse above quoted, made the important 
statement referred to in Chambers’s Cyclupedia, 
whereby the existence of the Gipsies in Europe in 
A.D, 1122 is known on positive evidence ; and the 
statement is so made as clearly to convey the im- 
pression that, for anything the monk knew, they 
had existed for ages in Europe. The Ishmeelites 
and Midianites, in the chapter referred to, evi- 
dently denote one and the same people. The 
Midianites are described as merchantmen —a 
statement of great importance, as will yet be seen. 

Having no prejudices or foregone conclusions on 
the subject of the Gipsies, I have long been of 
opinion that Ipswich in Suffolk had been inhabited 
by, and named after, the Gipsies. The old form 





of its name was Gippeswic, which seems to mean 
the town of the Gipsies. The Gevisse are re- 
ferred to in ancient English history. Were they 
Gipsies? Further, in English, we have the words 
“ stinkard ” and “stinker.” Did they not origi- 
nate from Tinker? As analogous, it may be men- 
tioned that the Chinese constantly call the Tartars 
“the stinking Tartars.” On the other hand, is 
the highest human act—that of thinking—not 
derived from the same source, there being, in 
reality, no difference in sound philologically be- 
tween “tinker” and “thinker”? To “tinker” 
anything well always requires a good deai of 
thenking and skill. 

But is the German name for Gipsy, Zigeuner, 
not related to the English Tinker, the Italian 
Zingaro, and the Spanish Zincalo, as regards its 
first, and, it is believed, its most important, 
syllable?’ The dropping of the n in words is well 
known in philology. In old Latin books the n is 
regularly dropped. The word or phrase “sing” 
repeatedly occurs as, or in, the names of ancient 
towns, or tribes, or nations. As regards Zigeuner, 
Herodotus, it may be mentioned, speaks of the 
Sigynne as dwelling to the north of the Danube. 
The ancient name of the inhabitants of Sicily, the 
Sicani, is evidently a form of the same word. The 
Sicani also inhabited part of Spain, and Latium in 
Italy, and are mentioned by Virgil as “ veteres 
Sicani.” There was also a city in Greece called 
Sicyon, and Greek islands of similar names—their 
names being, no doubt, all derived from the same 
~— And it is very remarkable that in ancient 

igypt there were the same people—the Sigynni— 
inhabitants of a town called Sigynnus. 

To crown the evidence on this point, the Russians 
to this day call the Gipsies the Zicani. I omitted 
to mention, when speaking of the dropping of the 
n, that there was a town in ancient Germany 
known by the name of Singone, and referred to by 
Ptolemy. And it may be added that it is thought 
that in all probability our English word “sing,” in 
Dutch “zingen,” and its various forms in other 
languages, were derived from the habit of singing 
of the same people. Henry Kixcovr. 





Jonannes Amos Comenius (5" §. vi. 29) was 
born in 1592 at Comna, a village in Moravia. He 
was a member of the Moravian Church, and held 
the office of minister at Prerau and at Fulnek. 
The Austrian decree of 1624 compelled him to 
leave his country, and he took refuge at Leszno, 
in Poland. There he published, in 1631, Janua 
Linguarum Reserata, a work which was exceed- 
ingly successful, and translated in Arabian, 
Turkish, Mogol, Persian, and twelve European 
languages. Such was then the reputation of Co- 
menius, that he was called to England, Sweden, 
Holland, Prussia, and Transylvania, in order to 
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improve the methods of teaching in these countries. 
His principal works, besides the Janua Linguarum, 
are: Theatrum Divinum, Praga, 1616 ; Lexicon 
Januale; Prodromus Pansophie, London, 1639 ; 
Novissim. Linguarum Methodus, 1648; Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus, Nuremberg, 1658 ; Historia 
Ecclesie Slavonice, Amsterdam, 1660 ; Disqui- 
sitio de Caloris et Frigoris Natura, Amsterdam, 
1659 ; Schola Ludus, Francfort, 1679, &c. 

Bayle devotes a long, not wholly favourable, 
article to him. Speaking of his coming to Eng- 
land, he says :— 

“Le Parlement d’Angleterre se voulut servir de lui 
pour réformer les Colléges de la Nation. Comenius 
arriva & Londres au mois de Septembre 1641, et auroit 
été admis 4 un Comité pour y proposer son plan de 
réforme, si d'autres affaires n’eussent trop occupé le 
Parlement. La guerre civile d’Angleterre et les dés- 
ordres d’Irlande lui firent voir que le tems ne lui étoit 
pas favorable. I] s’en alla donc en Suéde.” 

As to the Janua Trilinguarum referred to by 
J.C., it must be one of the many polyglot editions 
of the Janua Linguarum Reserata. I do not 
think such books to be very rare; but it is im- 
possible to judge of the value of this one, unless 
the full title-page is transcribed, and the condition 
of the copy stated. Henri GAvussERon. 

Ayr Academy. 


He was invited by the English Parliament to 
reform the public schools of the kingdom, and 
visited England in 1641, but the civil wars 
thwarted his expectations. At the instances of 
the respective governments of Sweden and Tran- 
sylvania, he subsequently visited those countries 
with a view to the improvement of their scholastic 
systems. In his latter years he pretended to pro- 
phetic inspiration, and the closing scenes of his 
otherwise useful career were disgraced by visionary 
schemes and chimerical vaticination. He died at 
Amsterdam in 1671. The Janua Linguarum 
had, at the time of its publication, such great 
popularity that, within a short time after its 
appearance, it was reprinted in no fewer than 
twelve European languages. Besides it, the chief 
works of Comenius are the Unius Necessarit 
and A New Method of Teaching. 

Geo. W. NEwALt. 


J. A. Comenius, whose real name was Komensky, 
was born in 1592, either in Komna, near Brunn, 
or at Niwnitz, in Moravia. Being, like his 
parents, a member of the ancient Moravian Pro- 
testant Church, he was compelled by the Jesuits 
to abandon his native land, and flee to Lissa, in 
Poland, where his talents and piety induced his 
numerous brother exiles to elect him as their 
bishop. Comenius’s works, which are very 
numerous, are either theological or scholastic, and 
have been translated into most of the European 
languages. He died at Naarden, in Holland, 1671. 
Early and well conditioned copies of Comenius’s 





works, without being very rare, are not easily met 
with, at least not in England. OvTIs. 
Risely, Beds. 


The Janua Linguarum is one of the commonest 
of educational books. It was originally published 
in 1631, in Bohemian and Latin, and afterwards 
translated into most of the European and some of 
the Oriental languages. Of the author, a native of 
Comna, in Moravia, and the last bishop of the an- 
cient church of the Bohemian Brethren, accounts 
will be found in most biographical dictionaries, but 
the most comprehensive biography is given by Mr. 
Daniel Benham in the following book :— 

“ The School of Infancy. An Essay on the Education 
of Youth during their First Six Years. By John Amos 
Comenius. To which is prefixed a Sketch of the Life of 
the Author. London: W. Mallalieu & Co., 97, Hatton 
Garden, 1858.” 8vo. 

The biography and index occupy 168 pages, and 
the School of Infancy seventy-five pages. A copy 
of Hollar’s portrait of Comenius is given as a fron- 
tispiece, with this verse :— 

** Loe, here an Exile, who to serve his God, 

Hath sharply tasted of proud Pashurs Rod ; 

Whose learning, Piety, and true worth beeing knowne 

To all the world, makes all the world his owne.” 

Cuaries W. Sutton. 

Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 


CarpinaL Auten (5" §. vi. 48.)—William 
Allen, the son of John Allen, of Ross Hall, Lan- 
cashire, and grandson of George Allen, of Brook- 
house, Staffordshire, was born in the year 1532. 
At the age of fifteen years he was sent to Oxford, 
and entered Oriel College under the tuition of 
Morgan Philips, anno 1547, and was chosen Fellow 
1550. On the accession of Mary he took the de- 
gree of M.A., July 10, 1554, together with Thomas 
Harding and Nicholas Harpsfield. In 1556 he 
was chosen principal of St. Mary Hall, and 
during that and the year following was one of the 
proctors of the university. In 1558, the last of 
Mary, he was made a canon of York. When 
Elizabeth declared in favour of the Protestant 
cause, Mr. Allen abandoned his preferments and 
retired to the University of Louvain, and par- 
ticularly associated himself with Harding, Sanders, 
Rastal, and others, whose pens were employed in 
defence of their faith. Finding himself much in- 
disposed, he returned to England, with a view to 
establish his health. Being persuaded there were 
many temporizers in Oxford, his fellow proctor 
and other men of learning, he went thither ; and, 
having settled their doubts, they abandoned their 
situations, and retired into Flanders. For some 
time he concealed himself in the Duke of Nor- 
folk’s family. 

Mr. Allen returned to Flanders 1565, where he 
was employed by the abbot of a monastery to 





read lectures on divinity. Having spent about 
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two years at Mechlin, he went to Rome, with his 
old master, Morgan Philips, and Dr. J. Vendeville, 
Royal Professor of Canon Law at Douai. An 
accidental discourse on the way led to the estab- 
lishing a college at Douai. In 1568 we find Dr. 
Allen settled at Douai. On Jan. 31, 1570, he 
was made a licentiate of divinity, and within the 
year royal professor, with an annual stipend of 
two hundred golden crowns, which, with the 
addition of a rich canonry, enabled him to carry 
on the work he had begun. He completed the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity, July 16, 1571. In 
1575 he again visited Rome on business connected 
with his infant college. He returned to Douai 
July 30, 1576. During the troubles that followed 
in Antwerp and several other towns, Dr. Allen 
was chiefly in Rheims. In order to encourage and 
reward him, he was appointed to a canonry in 
the cathedral church. In 1579 (Aug. 27) he again 
visited Rome, in company with his brother Gabriel 
and others. The great fatigue he underwent (for 
he was not a strong man) by degrees brought 
several infirmities upon him, but the stone was 
his chief complaint. He was attacked by this 
distemper so furiously on July 27, 1585, that the 
physicians had no hopes of his recovery. He was 
advised to make a trial of the waters of Spa. He 
set out on Aug. 3, and the benefit received from 
them enabled him to proceed to Rome, having 
received an invitation from his Holiness, with the 
design, as the event proved, of promoting him. 
The dignity of cardinal was conferred upon him 
Aug. 7, 1587, by Sixtus V. The remainder of his 
life was spent in Rome. In 1589 he was appointed 
Archbishop of Mechlin, and had several benefices 
conferred on him. After a sharp and tedious ill- 
ness of sixteen days he died of a fever, in his 
palace at Rome, Oct. 16, 1594, aged about sixty- 
two years. Laity’s Directory, 1807, and 
Flanigan’s Church History. 


See 


; Jouy Tompson. 
The Grove, Pocklington. 


There is a life of Cardinal Allen in Wood's 
Athen. Oxon., vol. i. col. 235, $q4q., ed. Lond., 1691. 
There will be seen a notice of the relation of 
the Lancashire Allens with the family of the same 
name in Staffordshire, of his birth at Rossal, of 
his places of residence in England and abroad, the 
services for which he was made a cardinal, his 
promotion to be Archbishop of Malines, the works 
of which he was the author, and the authorities for 
his life. He was Fellow of Oriel in 1550, and 
Principal of St. Mary Hall in 1556. He died 
Oct. 6, 1594, and was buried in the English 
chapel at Rome. The life of Richard Bristow, ib., 
col. 168-9, should also be consulted. He was with 
him at Louvain and Rheims. Ep. Marswatu. 


P.S.—He is noticed by Fuller, Church History, 
bk. ix. sec. viii. par. 12, p. 224, ed. 1655. His book, 








published on the occasion of the Armada, is noticed 
by Dr. Lingard in note ww, Hist., vol. vi. p. 357, 
and his life, pp. 163, 244, ed. 1855. 


The best account of Cardinal Allen, who was 
born in 1532, at Rossall, in Lancashire, is given in 
The Biographical Dictionary of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, vol. ii. pt. i, 
1843, with ample references to authorities. 

Cuar.tes W. Surroyn. 

Brooks’s Bar, Manchester. 

[Allen was one of the company that made the Rheims 
and Douai version of the Bible ; for the part he took in 
it. see The English Bible, by Juhn Eadie, D.D., vol. ii, 


115.) 


Tue Exxcution or ScanLay, THE Hero oF 
True “CoLtLeEN Bawn” (5 8S. vy. 409, 455.)— 
Incomparably the best account of John Scanlan’s 
unhappy fate will be found in Mr. Nassau Senior's 
interesting Journals and Conversations relating to 
Ireland. Lord Monteagle, then a commoner and 
a young man, was the neighbour and friend of the 
Scanlans, and on him, as a magistrate, devolved 
the painful duty of aiding to discover the crimi- 
nal. In a conversation with Mr. Senior, Lord 
Monteagle vividly describes the search made in 
his presence through the Scanlans’ house, and the 
wild grief and heart-rending appeals for mercy of 
the criminal’s mother, all making up a picture far 
more impressive and tragic than the “ mimic 
woes” of the stage, which have moved so many 
audiences. Lord Monteagle was an excellent 
raconteur, and Mr. Senior, what is perhaps more 
rare, an excellent listener, with an accurate memory 
to note down every word worth noting, and the 
story as told in the Journals is most interesting. 
The will of Morgan O'Connell, of Kilfinny, county 
Limerick, the great-grandfather of John Scanlan, 
is in the Dublin Public Record Office. The tes- 
tator cuts off his eldest son Daniel with five 
shillings, I believe because he had re-verted to 
Roman Catholicism, all the other children being 
Protestants. They were Morgan, John, Honora, 
Constance, Margaret, and Mary, who married 
Cornelius Scanlan, and was the grandmother of 
John Scanlan. She is mentioned by the testator 
as “my dear daughter, Molly Scanlan.” He also 
mentions his nephew, Garret Herbert, of Rath- 
keale. The wife of Morgan O'Connell was Con- 
stance Peppard, granddaughter of Patrick Dowdall, 
of Cappa, co. Limerick, by Alice, daughter and 
co-heiress with her sister, Mrs. Robert Blenner- 
hassett, of Edward Conway, of Castle Conway, co. 
Kerry. In this way John Scanlan had many 
relatives in Kerry, including the late Daniel 
O'Connell, M.P. ; the present Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hassett, Bart.; and his cousin, Mr. Ponsonby 
Blennerhassett, now M.P. for that county. John 
O'Connell, youngest son of Morgan by Constance 
Peppard, was my great-grandfather ; his wife, a 
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Miss Hilliard, of Listrim, co. Kerry, was a de- 
scendant of Edward Conway’s daughter, Mrs. 
Blennerhassett before-mentioned ; and one of his 
granddaughters, Anne O’Connell, married John 
Henry Blennerhassett, of Tralee. These Kerry con- 
nexions of the unfortunate Scanlan probably made 
Gerald Griffin give the Kerry name of Chute to 
the cousin of Hardress Cregan, the beautiful rival 
of the Colleen Bawn, but no relationship, I think, 
existed between the Chutes and Scanlans. Michael 
Scanlan and Morgan O’Connell were officers in 
Colonel Charles O’Bryan’s (afterwards Lord Clare) 
regiment at the Boyne. M. A. H. 


“THAT EMINENT MAN WHO HAD A GOLDEN 
nose” (5" §. vi. 88.)—This was Tycho Brahe, the 
Danish astronomer, born in 1546. He lost his 
nose in a duel with some young nobleman who 
spoke disrespectfully of his tastes, or of the moon. 
A golden nose was supplied, which was thought 
unbecoming, and to give him the appearance of a 
wizard (Marryat’s Jutland and the Danish Isles, 
p. 305). mM. FP. 

Cumberland. 


BraDsHAW THE ReceicipeE (5" §, vi. 47.)—I do 
not know whether John Bradshaw had any bro- 
thers, but a writer in Willis’s Current Notes states 
that he had no children. See an interesting ac- 
count of Bradshaw, with a sketch of his birth- 
place, Marple Hall, Cheshire, in Willis’s Current 
Notes for February, 1853, p. 13. 

H. W. Henrrey. 


Appison : Dent (5™ §. vi. 29.)—Addison, by 
his will, left all his property to his widow, the 
Countess of Warwick, absolutely, and appointed 
her “guardian of my dear child Charlotte Addison, 
being well assured that she will take due care of 
her education and maintenance, and provide for 
her in case she should live to be married.” He 
also left 5001. to his sister, Mrs. Combes ; and an 
annuity of 501. to his mother, at Coventry. 
Addison’s only daughter died unmarried, at Bilton, 
in 1797. (See an account of her in Holland 
House, i. 24.) In Curll’s Life of Addison, 1728, 
P. 29, it is stated that Addison had a brother who 

ad accumulated great wealth in the East Indies, 
and died there, leaving the whole of his property 
to Addison. The poet’s father, Lancelot Addison, 
was born at Crosby Ravensworth, in Westmorland, 
1632. He was Rector of Milston, near Amesbury, 
W ilts, in 1672, where his son Joseph was born, 
and died Dean of Lichfield in 1703. He does not 
seem to have had more than these two sons. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Tyers, in his unpublished essay on Addison, 
says that this daughter died unmarried in 1797, at 
Bilton, near Rugby, in possession of an income of 
over 1,200/. a year. The Miss Addison who mar- 


ried Mr. Dent may, therefore, have been a niece 
of Addison, though not his daughter. As to the 
second part of Mr. Dent’s query, I would call his 
attention to the Essex Dents, who purchased Law- 
ford Hall about 1720. It passed from them by an 
heiress to the Greens. For full particulars see 
Morant’s Essex. J. H. R. 


“TopraziL” (5% §. vi. 48.)—Igdrazil, or, as it 
is commonly written, Yggdrasill, was the name 
given by the Scandinavian race to the mythological 
ash-tree, which was the symbol of the universe. 
Egillson, in his Lexicon Poeticum, has “ Yggdrasill, 
nomen arboris mundane universalis ; alias semper, 
askr (ash-tree) yggdrasils.” In the younger or 
prose Edda it is thus described :— 

“The principal and most sacred tree of the gods is 
the ash-tree, Yggdrasill, which is the best and greatest 
of all trees. Its branches extend over the whole universe, 
reaching beyond the heavens. Its stem bears up the 
earth ; its three roots stretch themselves wide around : 
one is among the gods; another with the frost-giants, 
where Ginnungagap was before; the third covers Nifl- 
heim (the lowest of the nine worlds),” 

It is mentioned in the ancient mythological 
poem, the Volo-spa (Song of the Préphetess). In 
the last great fire that will consume the world it 
will still remain :— 

“The ash-tree that is called Yggdrasill totters, but 

stands.” 

The word means “ Odin’s horse,” and by modern 
Icelandic mythologists it is supposed to be applied 
to the mystic ash, because Odin swung upon it. 

Joun Davizs. 

Belsize Square. 


Undoubtedly this is the ash Ydrasil, where, says 
Har, the gods assemble every day, and administer 
justice. It is the greatest and best of all trees. Its 
branchesextend themselves over the whole world,and 
reach above the heavens. It hath three roots ex- 
tremely distant from each other : the one of them is 
among the gods ; the other among the giants, in that 
very place where the abyss was formerly ; the third 
covers Niflheim, or Hell, and under this root is the 
fountain Vergelmer, whence flow the infernal rivers ; 
this root is gnawed upon below by the monstrous 
serpent, Nidhoger. There isan eagle perched upon 
its branches who knows a multitude of things, but 
he hath between his eyes a sparrow-hawk. A 
squirrel rans up and down the ash, sowing mis- 
understanding between the eagle and the serpent 
which lies concealed at its root. Four stags run 
across the tree, and devour its rind. It is watered 
by the Nornies from the fountain of the past 
(Edda, 8th fable). J. R. Hate. 


According to the prose Edda, Yggdrasill is that 
vast and tripartite ash-tree which encircles and 
supports the world. Under one of its three stems 
is the Urdar fount, where the gods daily assemble 





in council, riding thither over Bifrost, the rainbow- 
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bridge ; its second stem, in the country of the frost- 
giants, has Mimir’s well—the well of wisdom—be- 
neath it ; andits third stem stands over Niflheim, the 
hell-world, and is gnawed perpetually by the monster 
Nidhogg. But Yggdrasill, with all its stems, shall 
shake and fall in the great day of Ragnarok, the 
twilight of the gods. A. J. M. 


Arms or Croser, Nixon, &c. (5 S. v. 467.)— 
The Nixons of Liddesdale use the arms of Lariston 
slightly differenced—Gules, on a bend or, a baton 
az., With the addition of a bordure charged with 
six mullets, and for a crest a mailed arm bent at 
the elbow, grasping a sword, with the motto, “ Sic 
limites tuti.” Ihave not seen the arms of Croser ; 
but as both they and the Nixons were small broken 
clans, dependent on the Elliots of Lariston, also a 
broken clan and followers of Buccleugh, it is pro- 
bable they would carry similar arms. I have seen 
the arms of all the first Kers of Fernieherst in Jed- 
burgh Abbey, and, as far as my recollection serves 
me, they are the same as those borne by Robert, 
the second Earl of Lothian (Laing’s Seals, 569). 
On the tomb of Dame Isabel Ker, in Holyrood 
Chapel, are tlie arms of her father, the first Earl of 
Lothian, who died in 1609, which do not differ from 
those in use at present (Archeol. Scot., iv. 446). 

Being interested in the same inquiries as those 
in which Mr. ArMstrone is engaged, I should be 
glad to communicate with him, if he will give his 


address, W. E 


Tue Sopriquet or THE Harrisons (5" §. iv. 
205.) —The note-book of the Rev. Richard Bucke- 
ridge, Rector of Beighton, in Norfolk, deceased, 
contains the following :— 

“1792, May 12. Old Mr. Harrison has at length found 
the time and inclination to call and congratulate Mrs. 
Buckeridge and myself upon our marriage, and hoped 
Mrs. B. would have a safe lying-in when the proper time 
arrived. 1 think him more insane than ever. He was 
dressed, as his wont on red-letter days, in a quaint and 
bygone style, wearing the buckles and carrying the 
sword of his grandfather, Thomas, son of Thomas Har- 
rison, of Great Plumstead, and father to the sermon 
writer of the same name and place. His top-coat was 
adorned and fastened with the largest and brightest silver 
coin buttons of the realm. He brought my wife an 
oriental umbrello, or sun-shade, of the late Squire Flights, 
and a gew-gaw for the baby against the time it should 

lease God to give us one. He promised her several of 

is father’s choice curiosities for her grandfather's musee, 
and intends making a journey to Litchfield to deliver 
them, thinking thereby to tire the Devil who has so 
many years followed him. This has been the bugbear 
for a long period of his life. 

“The old reprobate also told me that, being a good 
Churchman, he had just turned his eldest son John out 
of his Hassingham farm, because, forsooth, he had united 
with the late Mr. Wesley, and would not withdraw from 
Methodism. The worthy but infatuated young man has 
already gone with his ill-tempered wife and two infant 
boys to Yarmouth Caister to live. What a contrast 
between the haughty and spendthriftly father and the 
meek and cogitative son, both bearing the hereditary, 





but stupid, nickname of Cold Tea, which originated with 
the old gentleman's immediate ancestor, out of a pun 
made by the second Lord Ward upon the family motto. 

“This odd name was also applied to the late Sir 
Thomas Harrison, Chamberlain of London, and after- 
wards to his son of the same names, who lately died at 
Jamaica (of which island he was a long time both 
Advocate and Attorney-General), and latterly to his 
grandson Henry, also just deceased, eldest son of Ben 
Harrison, Treasurer of Christ’s Hospital, a young bar- 
rister who was of much promise on the Oxford Circuit. 

“ Although not meant in reproach, this cognominative 
drollery has been and remains a source of much annoy- 
ance to various members of the family, especially to the 
aged father of the incumbent. 

“Poor old John, he has long time been in a semi- 
deranged state, as was also two of his sisters. Their 
mother was a Shingles; so also was their grandmother. 
Can want of mental power arise out of the marriage of 
cousins? 

“The mad squanderer has commenced dipping the 
Beighton farm, in which he contemplates placing Robt. 
Saunders, of Postwich, always reputed to be his spurious 
son. 
“What a partiality the punning old sinner showed for 
red wine. in leaving, he truthfully remarked, that as 
with his ‘ arms’ he should find ‘ difi-culté’ with his legs.” 

Who was the incumbent? 4H. B. CrarkKe. 

16, Burgh Castle, Suffolk. 


Assart: Hoprir (5 §. vi. 8.)—Spelman, 
Gloss., refers from assartum to essartum, and 
derives essartum from Gall. essarter, and that from 
Lat. exertum, “quod est evulsum, eradicatum.” 
Du Cange, Gloss. Med. et Inf. Lat., has assartus, 
“ ager recens ad culturam redactus,” and refers to 
exartus; and, under exartus, after referring to 
Spelman’s derivation from exertum, says others 
derive it from “sarrire, quod est, sarculis fodere, 
purgare,” and others from “ exaro, unde exaratwm, 
ager exaratus, proscissus, et per contractionem 
exartum.” Littré, under essarter, gives, “ bas-lat. 
exartare, du verbe fictif exsarriture, de ex et sarrire, 
sarcler.” Brachet, Etym. French Dict., transl. by 
Kitchin, has, “essarter, v. a., to grub up, « fre- 
quent., der. from exsaritum, p.p. of ex-sarire.” 


R. R. Dees. 


Assart is probably a corruption of essartum 
(waste land grubbed up and cultivated). Lysons, 
in his Environs of London, states that the hospital 
of Great Ilford was endowed by the Abbess of 
Barking with 120 acres of assart land, &c., and 
explains this term in a foot-note as meaning 
“ forest land brought into tillage.” 

G. Perratt. 


Tue Natura History or Nice anp CANNES 
(5% §. v. 469.)—Contributions to the Flora of 
Mentone and to a Winter Flora of the Riviera, in- 
cluding the Coast from Marseilles to Genoa, by J. 
Traherne Moggridge, F.L.S., published by L. Reeve 
& Co., 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 1871, 
1 vol., large 8vo., full-page illustrations, price 31. 3s. ; 
also, by the same author, Trap-door Spiders, illus- 
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trated, thin 8vo., 15s.; H. Ardoino’s Flore des 
Alpes Maritimes, a valuable little manual in 
French, published at Menton, Imprimerie J. V. 
Ardoin, 1, Rue du Castellar, 1867. The Riviera, 
by the late Dean Alford, although more descriptive 
of scenery than natural history, may be found in- 
teresting by your correspondent ; and the Alpine 
Plants of David Wooster, although not confined to 
the flora of the Alpes Maritimes, but treating of 
Alpine plants throughout the world, contains much 
that illustrates the flora of the Riviera. The work 
is entitled Alpine Plants, edited hy David Wooster, 
F.R.HLS., large coloured illustrations, 2 vols., large 
8vo., published by Bell & Daldy, York Street, 
Covent Garden, 1872. It is not such an expensive 
work as Mr. Moggridge’s. Juuia Boyp. 
Moor House, co. Durham. 


Autor or Sermon Wantep (5 §. vi. 49.)— 
Dr. Edmund Bateman preached before the Sons of 
the Clergy from 2 Kings iv. 1,2, in 1740. Accord- 
ing to Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant, 1783, Dr. 
Bateman published four sermons, 1738-43. He 
died April 27, 1751, and in the London Magazine 
for that year he is described as Archdeacon of 
Lewes, Master of St. John’s Hospital, Chancellor 
and one of the Canons Residentiary of Litchfield 
Cathedral, and Rector of St. Dunstan’s in the East, 
London. Epwarp Sotty. 


2 Kings iv. 1,2. Sermon preached at the Fes- 
tival of the Sons of the Clergy by Henry Hubbard, 
4to., 1750 (see Cooke’s Preacher's Assistant, 1783, 
vol. i.). E. E. A. 


I give E. H. A. below three sermons preached 
at the Festival of the Sons of the Clergy on the text 
2 Kings iv. 1,2: J. Trapp, D.D., “The Dignity 
and Benefit of the Priesthood, the Lawfulness of 
Marriage in the Clergy, &c., London, 8vo., 1721” ; 
T. Sharp, D.D., Works, i. 263; E. Bateman, 4to., 
Lond., 1740. See Darling, Cyclo. Bib. 

A. CocHRANE. 

48, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“ Anti-Maccuiavet” (5 §S. vi. 48.)—There 
seems to be more than one book bearing this title. 
In 1740 Frederick II. of Prussia published Anti- 
macchiavelli; ou, Examen du Princede Macchiavelli, 
concerning which Mr. Carlyle writes in his Life, 
“ ever-praiseworthy refutation of Macchiavel’s 
Prince, concerning which there are such immen- 
sities of Voltaire’s correspondence, now become, 
like the book itself, inane to all readers.” In sup- 
port of the French Protestant theory is the follow- 
ing, from the preface to Bohn’s edition of the 
History of Florence :— 

“The first to commence this warfare was the cele- 
brated Cardinal Pole, who assailed with great vehemence 
the principles of the ‘Prince.’ This attack was followed 
in a few years by a violent dissertation of the Bishop 
Caterino Politi. A French. Prote.tant, Innocent Genti- 
letto, next entered the lists.” 





Gentiletto was a theologian of Geneva, and died 
about 1595. E. E. A. 


J. T. Mackay (5" S. vi. 48.)—I have pleasure 
in sending for Mr. Wesp’s information a copy of 
an inscription in Mount Jerome Cemetery, near 
Dublin, over the grave of my old friend and 
parishioner :— 

“ James Townsend Mackay, LL.D., Curator for many 
years of the Botanic Gardens of Trinity College, Dublin, 
died at Dawson Grove, Ballsbridge, Feb. 25, 1862, aged 
eighty-six years.” 

Dr. Mackay, whose name was so long associated 
with the College Botanic Garden, in the parish of 
Donnybrook, published a well-known 8vo. volume, 
entitled Flora Hibernica (Dublin, 1836), and 
received from the University of Dublin, in 1849, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. An obi- 
tuary notice of him has been given in the Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. viii. p. 90. 

ABHBA. 


Tue Prep Pirer or Hametin (5 §S. vi. 61.) 
—The story of the Pied Piper, which F. D. quotes 
from Richard Verstegan, is also told by Howell in 
his Epistole Ho-Eliane, bk. i. sect. 6, let. xlix. to 
Rev. E. P., but with some variations. Howell 
professes that he would not tell the story were 
there not some ground of truth for it. Substan- 
tially it is the same, familiar to us all in Browning’s 
admirable verse, but Howell says the piper pro- 
mised not to demand his reward “ till a twelve- 
month and a day after”; the rats were drowned, 
not in the Weser, but in “a great lough hard by”; 
on his return, at the expiration of a year and a day, 
he stayed some days in the town, but failed to 
bring the burghers to a sense of their duty, and 
then, “one Sunday morning, at high mass, when 
most people were at church, he fell to play on his 
pipes,” with the lamentable result given in Ver- 
stegan. Is there any earlier account extant? 
Howell’s letter is dated 1643, thirty-eight years 
later than the delightfully quaint story of Ver- 
stegan. Morn. 


Tue Historic Precepence or Peers (5" §. 
vi. 125.)—To A. M.’s list may be added Killeen 
(Fingall, I.E.), 1436. At the present moment a 
claim is before the House of Lords for the ancient 
peerage of Grey de Ruthyn. So far as I know, 
there is no title dating from the Norman period, 
with the exception of the earldom of Arundel, in 
either the English or the Irish peerage ; but in 
the Scotch the earldom of Mar dates, I believe, 
from the year 1057, when it was conferred by 
Malcolm III. on the Thane of Mar. 

D. C. Bov.crr. 


Tue Sevento Daveuter (5™ §. vi. 144.)— 
With reference to this superstition the following 
extract may be acceptable :— 
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‘On me disoit, il y a quelque tems, que les septi¢mes 
filles avoient le privilege de guérir des mules aux talons. 
Mais ce rare privilege ne subsiste que dans |’imagination 
des personnes qui veulent railler, non plus que celui de 
guérir les louppes, lequel on attribué aux enfans post- 
humes, et & la main d'un Boureau fraischement revenu 
de faire quelque execution de mort.”— Superstitions An- 
ciennes et Modernes: Préjugés Vulgaires qui ont indwit 
les Peuples a des Usages et & des Pratiques contraires @ 
la Religion, fol., Amsterdam, chez Jean Frederic 
Bernard, 1733, bk. xvi. p. 107. 

Frank Repe Fowke. 

Maypotes (5" §, v. 388, 455.)—Another place 
where this old custom is still kept up is the village 
of Barwick-in-Elmet, West Riding of Yorkshire. 
The pole is twenty-six yards high, and is taken down 
once in three years on Easter Monday, when it is 
repaired, painted, decorated with ribbons and four 
garlands of artificial flowers, and set up on Whit 
Tuesday. The present being the year for this to 
be done, the maypole was reared on June 6. 

F. J. Hore. 

Edinburgh. 


In the Daily News of May 3, Mr. Price will 
find an account of the coronation of the Queen of 
the May at Knutsford. A. H 


Maypoles are still standing in the villages of 
Lurgashall and Fernhurst, in the north-west por- 
tion of Sussex, and May Day festivities are still 
held there, or have been revived. If Mr. Price 
would like further information concerning the 
doings at these two places, I shall be pleased to 
procure it for him. E. E. Srreer. 

Chichester, 


Trrus Oates (5" §. v. 168, 336, 434.)—Wilson’s 
History of Dissenting Churches is a very valuable 
work, and very correct. But as to Oates’s con- 
nexion with Mill Yard Meeting House, we must 
examine the old church books and not the above 
History. I cannot suppose that the late Mr. W. H. 
Black made a rash assertion when he claimed 


Titus Oates as a predecessor. N. 
Lypp Tower anp Carpinat Wo xsey (5" S. 
ii. 148 ; v. 413.)—It is stated in Hasted’s Kent 
that Wolsey was Vicar of Lydd in a.p. 1508, 
with a dispensation of Pope Julius II., 23 Henry 
VIL, July 31, which permitted him to hold the 
vicarage of Lydd and two other benefices. It is 
printed in Rymer, vol. xiii. p. 217. This date 
would assist any one who should desire to carry 
on the inquiry. Ep. MarsHa.t. 


“ ALL ON ONE SIDE, LIKE BripcEnortu ELEc- 
tion” (5™ S. v. 407, 455.)—H. R. T. is probably 
correct in attributing the origin of this saying to 
the “ one-sided nature of an electioneering contest 
at Bridgenorth.” It is obvious that it could have 
arisen from no other cause. He is also probably 
right in supposing that the owner of Apley pos- 





sessed great influence in an election, but he is 
mistaken in his last sentence. He says: “ The 
member was thus always the nominee of Apley ; 
the opposition candidate never had any chance.” 
Now, when the saying came into vogue, there were 
two members (one having been lost by the Reform 
Bill of 1868), and these two were not always the 
nominees of Apley. In 1784, Mr. J. H. Browne, 
a Whig, headed the poll over the owner of Apley 
and Admiral Pigott ; in 1837 Mr. Hanbury Tracy, 
a Whig, ran second to the Squire of Apley, beat- 
ing Mr., now Sir Robert, Pigott by three only ; 
and in 1865 Mr. Henry Whitmore was beaten on 
the poll by Mr. John Pritchard and Sir John 
Acton, both Liberals. Sir John was, however, 
unseated on a scrutiny. This was the last time 
two were returned. Mr. Whitmore was afterwards 
returned singly by a large majority, but soon re- 
tired on account of failing health. Apley has since 
changed hands, and the present member is a son of 
the proprietor. H. W. 


Shrewsbury. 


NaturauizaTion (5 §. v. 469, 525.)—The 
names of most of the foreigners who have been 
naturalized can be found on consulting the Indices 
to the Statutes, which invariably contain the titles 
and the titles only of Private Acts, to which class 
Acts of Naturalization belong except in a few cases, 
such as the naturalization of the late Prince Con- 
sort. Beyond these Acts, however, there are many 
letters of denization which were granted by the 
Crown alone. In 1870 facilities were given to 
foreigners of placing themselves in the position of 
natural born subjects, except as to holding office or 
a place in Parliament, and there has since that year 
been but one Act of Naturalization passed, which 
conferred on the person naturalized a right to sit 
in Parliament and to hold office. 

R. PasstnecHam. 


“Tue Vampire, A TALE” (5 §. v. 393; vi. 
95), has long been attributed to Dr. Polidori, 
an Italian, well known in London, who, I believe, 
came to an early and unhappy end. ‘8. T. P. 


“ Morrowine” (5 §. v. 513; vi. 99.)—Mr. 
WakrrREN attributes to me a derivation for this 
word just the converse of what I (not very 
seriously) suggested. _& . 


Cory or Queen Exizasetn (5% §, v. 228, 394.) 
—See the Numismatic Chronicle, new series, vol. i., 
1861, which contains an interesting article by Mr. 
R. Whitbourn on an unique pattern for a half- 
crown of the last year of Elizabeth. This half- 
crown is engraved on Plate IX., and it bears on 
the obverse a nearly similar portrait to that on the 
gold fragment, looking equally old. Mr. Whit- 
bourn, however, says that the face is almost as it 
came from the die, and not tooled. This half- 
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crown is also a fragment, about one-third of the 


coin having been broken off. Obverse—Bust of | The peculiarity of the expression is noticed; and 


the queen, to the left, crowned, and wearing an 
ermine mantle, with a large ruff, but without the 
orb and sceptre. Outside of a beaded inner circle 
is the legend :—ELIZABETH . D.G. ANG. F[RA . 
z.HIB.RJEGINA. Mint-mark, “2,” for 1602. | 
Reverse—A garnished shield of arms (France and 
England quarterly) surmounted by a cross fleury ; 
beaded inner circle, and legend :—[Posv]1 . DEVM 
. ADIVTOREM . ME[vM]. The portions in brackets 
are missing, being broken off. 

At the sale of Mr. Whitbourn’s collection, in 
February, 1869, this same pattern half-crown went 
for 21. 4s. only. Ido not know where it now is. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 


Burns (5S. v. 8, 372.)—Under this heading 
Mr. Warp has some judicious remarks on Mr. 
Carlyle’s Hero-Worship, but to my mind they do 
not go far enough. In an age which, according to 
Disraeli, “ does not believe in great men, because 
it does not possess any” (vide Coningsby, book iii. 
cap. i.), there surely must be great merit due to 
the author who advocates their value and asserts 
their position in a philosophical spirit, apart from 
bigoted adulation. I may perhaps be allowed to 
refer to an article of mine in Colburn for May, 
entitled “The Rise of Hero-Worship,” to advance 
my ideas of the value of Mr. Carlyle’s work :— 

“The admission of Mr. Carlyle, that his lectures on 
Hero-Worship could do no justice to the magnitude of 
the topic, must be our excuse for the title adopted for 
this paper. Indeed, we may point out that Mr. Carlyle 
has dealt with the ultimate phase of hero-worship, when 
it was separated by a wide chasm from the political 
sovereign ; whereas we would treat of its dawn, when it 
was intimately connected with man's incipient idea of 
government.” 






G. Lacvrence Gomme, F.R.H.S. 
Southampton Row. 


“Kine Srepuen,” &c. : German TRANSLATIONS 
or Enetish anp Scorrisn Bauuaps (5** §. vy. 
183, 249, 358 ; vi. 73.)—Thanks for the editor’s 
correction of my misquotation of Erl King. It is 
not from disregard of the exactness due to 
“N. & Q.,” but from inability to reach books at 
will, that the bad habit of quoting from memory is 
indulged ; and also often answers are delayed, in 
hope of their being better given by some other 
correspondent. I am sorry not to have used the 
term general rather than literal fidelity, in reference 
to Herder’s ballad translations; but though he 
seldom, without acknowledgment, departs from 
the letter, he never sacrifices thereto the spirit. | 
Sir W. Scott says of “Sir Patrick Spens,” “ There | 
is & beautiful German translation of this ballad, as 

‘ 





it appeared in The Reliques, in the Volkslieder of 
Professor Herder”; and also that “the Scottish 
monarchs were much addicted to ‘sit in Dunferm- 
line toun,’ previous to the Bruce dynasty.”—Notes 




















































to Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. i. p. 298. 


to the Scottish people Dunfermline Palace is 
so well known as the place where so many kings 
were born and died, that this was liable to no 
misconstruction, the royal residence being within 
the town. But it cannot be doubted that Herder 
considered the word Stadt, for “town” here, a very 
inadequate one to the picture he wished to give 
to his countrymen of kingly state and enjoyment. 
I confess “ Dunfermline Schloss” seemed to me 
literal till this remark, and I believe it is more in 
accordance with the associations of most persons 
with the place. Toun was of old a word of very 
uncertain meaning, and at present there are many 
single residences and solitary farms on the Scottish 
Border each named town. The translator’s dis- 
crimination is shown in his rendering the word 
toun by Stadt, in “ The Jew’s Daughter,” where it 
means only the town of Milan :*— 
“* Der Regen, er rinnt durch Mirriland Stadt, 
Rinnt ab und nieden den Po: 
So thu die Knaben in Mirriland Stadt, 
Zum Ballspiel rennen sie so.” 

In Chambers’s Encyclopedia may be seen that 
Edward I. of England wintered in Dunfermline 
in 1303-4, when the buildings were capable of 
accommodating three kings and their suites ; 
though Malcolm Can More’s Tower is now a mass 
of shapeless ruins, it is said the south wall of 
the palace of the Stuarts still exists. The abbey, 
of which a tower and arched gateway still remain, 
is a very celebrated place of royal sepulture. 

In “ Edward, Edward,” it seemed that the simple 
ghastliness was translated, though it is not tilla 
later line in the original said, “ Zour hawkis blude 
was ne’er sae reid, Edward,” &c. And in “ Wine- 
freda” it is possible that the change of metaphor in 
the last verse was adopted—from the personification 
of time, as a turbulent riever, to the stealing softly 
away of life’s evening, like distant songs—as more 
in accordance with the peaceful domestic happiness 
of the picture. The mistake of lebst for liebst has 
weakened it. The last lines are— 

“ Du liebst in deinen Madchen wieder 
Ich frei in meinen Buben neu.” 
x. ¥. 


Cumberland. 


Harriey’s Fire-proor Hovse (5 §. vi. 29, 
117.)—David Hartley’s plan for rendering houses 
fire-proof consisted chiefly in forming the floors of 
double boards, placing a thin sheet of metal be- 
tween the two; the idea being that if the lower 
layer of boards was consumed by fire, the sheet of 
metal would prevent the fire from spreading to 
the boards above. Mr. Hartley was M.P. for 
Hull, and a supporter of Lord Rockingham. Par- 
liament voted 2,500/. towards building a house on 











* Percy's Reliques, vol. i. p. 35, 2nd edit. 1767. 
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this plan, which was erected on Putney Heath in 
1774, and visited by the king and queen, who 
breakfasted, it is said, in an upper room of it, 
whilst a large fire was kindled on the floor of the 
room below. The experiment at first seemed to 
promise a great success, and the obelisk was built 
near the house in honour of Mr. Hartley. Sub- 
sequent trials, however, showed that the plan was 
of but little practical value, and it was wholly 
forgotten in a few years. David Hartley was the 
son of the author of the well-known Essay on 
Man. He took an active part in vindicating the 
rights of America, and, as Minister Plenipotentiary, 
signed at Paris the definitive treaty of 1783. He 
died in 1814 at the age of eighty-three, senior 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, and “ Father of 
the University.” 

In that very entertaining little volume, Sir 
Richard Phillips’s Morning Walk from London to 
Kew, 8vo., 1817, there is a brief account of the 
house at Putney, which was then being converted 
into a private residence. Epwarp So.ty. 

Sutton, Surrey. 


“Fourmety” or “Frumenty” (5 §, iv. 46, 
95, 139, 238, 295 ; v. 76, 218, 273, 418.)—The 
following extract relative to this Yorkshire dish 
may prove of interest. It is made from a very 
nice little book called Charles Waterton: his 
Home, Habits, and Handiwork, by Richard 
Hobson, M.D. Cantab.— 

“ This fisherman’s hut is encircled, excepting a small 
space by which to enter on the south, by a finely grown 
yew fence, and its roof is formed of an immense flag- 
stone, supported by three stone pillars, whilst upon the 
roof stands the ancient ‘ frumenty stone,’ the letters and 
figures T. K. W., 1679, being engraven on its anterior 
surface, these initials indicating Thomas and Katherine 
Waterton. Within the cavity of this stone, at the date 
described, many a load of wheat has doubtless been 
triturated by hand in order to furnish ‘ frumenty,’ which 
at that period, as now, was so much prized, and gene- 
rally used, at the season of Christmas.”—P. 27. 

Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


According to Briscoe’s Nottinghamshire Facts 
and Fictions, 1876 (art. “Mothering Sunday”), 
“* furmety’ is made of whole grains of wheat first 
boiled plump and soft, and then put into, and 
boiled in, milk, and sweetened and spiced.” 

A. 8., Notts Clk. 


Stave or THE Stock Excnance: Bears AND 
Butts (5" §, v. 300, 334, 357, 411, 521; vi. 118.) 
—Mr. Raysrorp is slightly in error when he says 
that on this side of the Atlantic, “both in the 
States and in Canada, to bull a stock is to be 
‘long upon’ it, and to bear a stock is to be ‘short 
7 " it.” At least, I never heard any other form 
of the phrase than “short on” (not upon), generally 
in conjunction with the verb “go”; ¢g. “The bull 
clique had gone long on ©. C. and J. C. engineer- 








ing a corner in which they hoped to squeeze the 
shorts.” The idioms of our exchange differ greatly 
from those of the English ; “ rigs” are unknown, 
while “corners,” alas, are commen. In an ex- 
cellent volume, Men and Manzers of Wall Street, 
published some years ago by the Osgoods, the late 
James K. Medberry gave a short dictionary of 
American exchange idioms. 

Until within a few years the favourite article for 
speculation was gold ; and this gives point to the 
stockbroker’s answer to the stupid conundrum, 
“ Who is the shortest man mentioned in the Bible?” 
The regulation reply is, I believe, “ Knee-high- 
miah,” or something equally far-fetched. But the 
stockbroker was above this ; he answered boldly, 
“ Peter, because he said, Silver and gold have I 
none ; and if he hadn’t any gold at all, I think he 
was pretty d—d short !” ; 

J. BranDER MatTrTHews. 

West Point, N.Y. 


“ TeRRIFIED” (5" S. vi. 6, 56, 119) is also con- 
stantly used by the peasantry of Wiltshire in the 
sense referred to, i.e. irritated. Cu. Ex. Ma. 


“Requiges curarum” (5 S. v. 385, 523 ; vi. 
137.)—The lovely lines of Tibullus, quoted by 
Mr. Picxrorp, have been rendered as follows :— 

“TI could live in the woods with thee in sight, 

Where never should human foot intrude : 

Or with thee find light in the darkest night, 

And a social crowd in solitude.” 
The last line of Moore’s quatrain, “ My crowd 
in deepest solitude,” is rather incongruous and 
abrupt, when not placed side by side with Tibullus, 
though to the success of modern songs good sense 
seems rather a drawback. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Marriace Custom (5% §S. v. 408 ; vi. 93, 156.) 
—I have heard that the belief that a husband 
would not be responsible for a wife’s debts, pro- 
vided she was married en chemise, was formerly 
common at Kirton-in-Lindsey, in Lincolnshire ; 
and that marriages have been solemnized in that 
way in the parish church there. At Masham, in 
the North Riding of the county of York, there are 
one or two entries in the registers of marriages 
actually having taken place in that church, when 
the bride was habited en chemise, for the above- 
mentioned reason. Surely much blame would 
attach to the clergyman for officiating at such 
marriages ; and it is scarcely credible that such 
well-authenticated instances could have occurred 
in a civilized community, and in modern times, com- 
paratively speaking. Dr. Brusnrie_p instances 
an attempt at one so recently as 1800. That or 
those at Masham occurred, to the best of my 
recollection, in the last century ; but the extracts 
from the register are printed in a History of 
Masham, which is consolidated with Kirkby Mal- 
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zeard, and is one of the largest parishes in Eng- 
land. Virea. 


Wewtworts, Eart or Srrarrorp (5@ §. v. 
468, 523 ; vi. 98.)—In the house at Hooton Ro- 
berts, co. York, the Countess of Strafford resided 
until her death. She was relict of the first Earl, 
and survived his decapitation more than forty years. 
Her only daughter Maryaret lived with her, and 
died before her in the year 1681, single. She 
retired to this place soon after the death of her 
husband, and died at Hooton Roberts, April 9, 
1688. She ordered in her will that no stone nor 
escutcheon should be placed to her memory. An 
old woman used to relate to the late Mrs. Kent, 
that in her childhood she used, after divine service, 
regularly to visit Lady Strafford’s pew to find black 
pins that had dropped from her habiliments. 
After her death it appears that a Mr. Wentworth, 
one of the family, lived there, and he was the last 
Wentworth in that place. H. 


Amongst a collection of political tracts in my 
possession is the following :— 

“ An impartial account of the arraingment, trial, and 
condemnation of Thomas, late Earl of Strafford, and 
Lord Lieutanant of Ireland: before the Parliament at 
Westminster, Anno Dom. 1641. London, printed for 
Joseph Hindmarsh, at the Black Bull, near the Royal 
Exchange in Cornhil, 1679,” em. folio, 48 pp. 

This, which is a very rare tract, containing the 
whole of the pleadings and the trial, several 
letters written by the Earl of Strafford in the 
Tower, and an account of the execution, is at the 
service of Francesca to make extracts from. At 
the same time allow me to state the pleasure I 
should experience in seeing the Folk-lore Society 
established, and in becoming a member. 

J. Henry. 

Devonshire Street, W.C. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West- 
minster. Third Series. From the Captivity to 
the Christian Era. (Murray.) 

THIRTEEN years have elapsed since the appearance 

of the first volume of this interesting series of 

lectures on the history of the Jewish Church. As 
the title-page shows, the chapters of the present 
volume comprise the interval from the exile to 
the Christian era, leaving, at least for the present, 
the momentous epoch which involves at once the 
close of the Jewish commonwealth and the birth 
of Christendom. 

To all his predecessors in this field of history 

Dean Stanley does full justice, by a more than 





generous acknowledgment of their services. He 
also awards high praise to Dean Prideaux’s Con- 
nexion of Sacred and Profane History. Heavy, 
dry, and somewhat ill arranged, as it may be— 
“It shows a singular amount of erudition; its manly 
and direct treatment of the controversies that he touches 
breathes the true spirit of the sturdy band of Anglican 
divines to which he belonged. The selection of so large, 
and, at that time, so little explored a field, and the 
accomplishment of so laborious a task, as a relief under 
the stress of severe suffering, indicate both a grasp of 
mind and energy of will which theological students of 
later days may well be stirred to emulate.” 

Dean Stanley renders deep and unaffected 
homage to the grandeur and honesty of the late 
German writer, Ewald, who, in spite of some 
“erroneous conclusions, unreasonable judgments, 
and unwarranted dogmatism,” has been pre-emi- 
nent in throwing light “through the passages of 
this dark and intricate labyrinth ” :— 

“Tt is now more than thirty years ago since I, with a 
dear friend, sought him out, and introduced ourselves to 
him as young Oxford students, in an inn at Dresden; 
and it is impossible to forget the effect produced upon 
us by finding the keen interest which this secluded 
scholar, as we had supposed, took in the moral and social 
condition of our country; the noble enthusiasm with 
which this dangerous heretic, as he was regarded in 
England, grasped the small Greek Testament which he 
had in his hand as we entered, and said, ‘ In this little 
book is contained all the wisdom of the world.’ ” 

Dean Stanley’s object in his Jewish history is 
to draw out permanent lessons from the story of 
the interval between the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, a story which has been rendered unattractive 
by insignificant details and obscure names out- 
weighing and overshadowing events and characters 
of enduring interest. In executing this work the 
Dean of Westminster narrates the events of the 
Babylonian captivity, and those of the Persian, 
Grecian, and Roman periods, with equal power 
and grace, winning rather than compelling the 
attention of the reader. In the Grecian period 
there is one figure eminently conspicuous, that of 
Socrates, to which readers will return again and 
again. His importance in the world, and the 
courage and ability with which he carried out his 
mission, have never been so clearly established 
before, saving, perhaps, by Grote. The pages 
devoted to Socrates are among the most charming 
of this fascinating book; a book of which the 
concluding chapters, “The Expectation of the Fu- 
ture” and “The Rise of Christianity,” make us 
already impatient for the narrative yet to come. 


Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, 1655-1657. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Dunn Macray, M.A., under the Direction of the Rev. 
H. O. Coxe, M.A., Bodley's Librarian. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press.) 

Upwarps of twelve hundred documents here illustrate 

the events of three remarkable years. The most of 

them throw new light on history, and help us to have 
new ideas, and to form amended convictions on the men 
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of that stirring time, and the measures they upheld or 
opposed. One matter of great interest is settled in this 
volume. Cromwell, in 1655, published a declaration in 
which Royalists were threatened with a visitation of 
increased severities. This was answered by a member 
of the Long Parliament, who expresses himself as well 
pleased with increase of severity on such offenders, but 
who ‘charges Cromwell with intolerable tyranny and 
disgraceful faithlessness generally, “ that obliged all the 
nation to look upon him as a detestable enemy, who was 
to be removed by any way that offered itself.” This 
letter or tract made Cromwell “ mad.” Hollis and Vane 
were alike suspected ; but the autograph copy has been 
discovered, and it is in Clarendon’s handwriting. The 
assumption of the writer being a Roundhead was a ruse, 
and Clarendon never trusted his dearest friend with the 
secret. Among the intrigues calendared is one on the 
part of the Romanist authorities to induce Charles II. to 
join the Church of Rome, as a means of sooner recovering 
the throne, and with permission not to declare himself 
as having gone over! The sacredness of life was not yet 
much better understood than in previous centuries; and 
there seem to have been men ready to murder Cromwell, 
and others as ready to make away with Charles. We 
have only to add that the volume is admirably edited by 
Mr. Dunn Macray, who has compiled an index so copious 
that all students of the history of the period will feel 
grateful to him whenever they have occasion to refer 
to it. 

Mzssrs. Rovrtepce have issued the fourth part of 
their superb edition of Ormerod’s History of Cheshire, 
edited by Mr. T. Helsby, of Lincoln’s Inn. This work 
has many important additions, and is carried down to 
the present time. The heraldic designs are freshly cut, 
but ali the illustrations of the first edition are reproduced 
here from the original copper. The fourth part is a 
complete history of the Hundred of Bucklow ; not only 
of localities and men, and events by which they have 
been rendered remarkable, but of the county families, 
whose pedigrees add so much to the value of this noble 
work. in that of Ashley, of Ashley, we find the Christian 
name of Hamnet in the reign of Henry VII. This we 
know will interest some of our readers. 


Bisuop Fisner’s Exerisn Works. 


[I have undertaken 
to edit for the Early English Text Society (extra series) 
the English works of John Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, 
and shall be grateful for references to any letters or 
papers, printed or unprinted, beyond what are noticed 


in Athena Cantabrigienses and in Lowndes. As the 
English Roman Catholics propose to issue a series of 
texts illustrative of the history of their communior 
since the Reformation—a very acceptable boon to all 
students of history and biography—I am in hopes that 
in the course of the preliminary researches they may 
find something to my purpose. Joun E. B. Mayon, 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

Univexsity Stupres.—I am hoping shortly to publish, 
under the auspices of the Cambridge Press Syndicate, a 
book on University Studies in the Eighteenth Century. 

Having already received valuable information, under- 
graduates’ letters, old newspaper cuttings, X&c., from 
strangers, I venture to ask whether any of your readers 
can put me in the way of such treasures, either directly 
or through “ N. & Q.” 

Can any one sell (or lend) me Zhe Sizar ; a Rhapsody, 
pp. 158, Camb. (cir. 1840)? Cur. WorDswoRTH. 

39, Castle Street, Cambridge. 

“We cannot altogether boast that we are better off 
than our fathers. In a ‘ Book of the Joint Diet, Dinner 
and Supper, and the charge thereof, for Cranmer, Lati- 





mer, and Ridley,’ kept by the bailiffs of Oxford, while 
the said right rev. prelates were in the custody of those 
officers, we find in the bill for ‘ dinner,’ October 1, 1554, 
a charge of ld. for oysters. Allowing—and the supposi- 
tion is not wholly improbable—that my lords of Canter- 
bury, London, and Worcester each ate a dozen, oysters 
must have been cheap indeed, even after every allowance 
has been made for the depreciation of the precious metals 
in three hundred years. The remaining items of the 
episcopal banquet consisted of ‘bread and ale,’ 2d.; 
butter, 2d. ; eggs, 2d.; lyng, 8d.; a piece of fresh sal- 
mon, l0d.; wine, 3d.; ‘cheese and pears,’ 2d. ; total, 
2s. 6d. This was not bad for a Friday dinner in prison, 
Some years before Parliament had fixed the price of 
beef and pork at 4d. the pound, and the price of veal at 
id., while, if their lordships could never discuss theology 
over a cup of Bohea, they could taste the purer delights 
of milk at three pints (‘ale measure’) the halfpenny, 
But the golden age of good living must have been the 
reign of King Edward I., when the Common Council of 
London deemed it necessary to fix the price of various 
articles of diet as follows :—Two pullets, 14d.; a par- 
tridge or two woodcocks, 1jd.; a fat lamb, 6d., from 
Christmas to Shrovetide, the rest of the year 4d.”—Pall 
Mall Gazette, August 23. 


Tue Archiepiscopal Library, Lambeth Palace, will be 
closed for the recess, for six weeks, from the 30th inst. 





Potices to Carresponvtents. 


On all communications should be written the name end 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

H. H. Cot.—The Trip to Scarborough is an adaptation 
by Sheridan of Vanbrugh’s Relapse. See the Assay on 
Poetry, by John Sheffield, the first of the two Dukes of 
Buckinghamshire, and the friend of Dryden, for the 
lines— 

** There ’s no such thing in nature, and you’ll draw 
A faultless monster which the world ne’er saw.” 


H. H.—Take comfort, and read Catull., Carm. 84:— 
** Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et hinsidias Arrius insidias. 
Tionios fluctus, postquam illuc Arrius isset, 
Jam non Ionios esse, sed Hionios.” 


R. W. H. N. (Dublin.)—Will you send the Italian, 
Latin, and Greek versions of the epitaph ? 

C. A. W.—French anecdote books attribute “Il faut 
que tout le monde vive ” to Henri IV. 

J. A. P. and W. E. A. A.—At an early opportunity. 


NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


A Reat Summer Deticacy.—Rose’'s Lime Jurce CorDIAl, 
mixed with water. or as an effervescing drink, in soda or 
potash, cooling and refreshing, or blended with spirits, it sup- 
plies a delightful and invigorating stimulant, sustaining 
exertion and extremely wholesome. Sold everywhere. Pur- 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime Juice Cordial, 
all others being imitations.—Wholesale Stores, 11, Curtain 
Road, Finsbury.—[ADVERTISEMENT. ] 
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